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FOREWORD 


I have read parts of Prof. Hadi’s book on Persian Navigation with 
great interest and profit. Besidesthe innumerable Persian, Arabic 
and Chinese sources, he has utilized all the available sculptural, 
pictorial and numismatic material in establishing the conclusion 
that whilst the land empire of the Sasanids perished with the fall 
of Yazdigird the maritime activity of the Persians continued till 
the caliphate of al-Mutawakkil, when it began to be displaced by 
the Arabs. The author’s great capacity for sustained work, his 
infinite patience in sifting the details of evidence, and above all 
his youthful enthusiasm for the subject of his study — all this is 
abundantly clear from the remarkable work that he has produced. 
I have no doubt that Prof. Hadi’s work is a very important contri¬ 
bution to modem historical research relating to Persian antiquities. 
It is needless to add that Prof. Had! is a brilliant Persian scholar 
from whose pen yet greater things are expected. 

MUHAMMAD IQBAL 


Lahore 


WNlSTffy* 
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PREFACE 


history of Persian navigation has, I believe, not yet been 



XXwritten: excess of material was there, but bias had stifled 
inquiry. Writer after writer has declared that the Persian dreaded 
and abhorred the sea: what Sir John Malcolm whispers in the 
ear 1 William Vincent proclaims from the housetops 2 . Lord Curzon 
uses the Persian navy for his mirth and laughter 3 ; Sir P. M. Sykes, 
generally restrained and sober in his judgment, sees in Persian 
navigation almost a contradiction in terms 4 . These are historians, 
deriving their authority for a denunciation of Persian sea-power 
directly from the verdict of history. Says the boldest among them: 
“The Persians were never a maritime people. History nowhere 
speaks of a Persian fleet in the Indian Ocean, or even in the Gulf of 
Persia; and in the Mediterranean, their sea-forces always consisted 
of Phoenicians, Cyprians, or Egyptians.” It was realized, however, 
even before the ink on the page was dry that these words were 
broad and bold; the aid of a footnote was accordingly imported, 
“ I speak of a navy, not ships for trade,” and the matter allowed to 
remain floating in void. Elsewhere footnotes were found insufficient 
protection against generalization: what was said was unsaid, the 
change of judgment occurring in less than a dozen pages. “ The 
Persians seem to have had an unconquerable aversion to the sea,” 
says R. H. Major on the second page of his introduction to India 

1 J. Malcolm, History of Persia, Vol. n., p. 63. 

2 W. Vincent, The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean, Vol. ii., p. 14, London (1807). 

3 G. Curzon, Persia, Vol. n., p. 388, London (1892). 

4 P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia, Vol. I., pp. 4 and 27, London (1915). 
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in the Fifteenth Century, whilst on page ten, he begins "to entertain 
a more reasonable notion” of Persian navigation: 

“ The Persians, who, as we have already said, had in earlier times manifested 
an extreme dislike to maritime commerce, began, after the subversion of the 
Parthian Empire, to entertain a more reasonable notion of its importance and 
value. Having learnt from the small Indian traders, who frequented the various 
ports in the Persian Gulf, with what safety and rapidity the voyage from thence 
to Malabar and Ceylon might be performed, they fitted out vessels which made 
this voyage annually, and thus, in exchange for specie and some of the com¬ 
modities of their own country, they brought home not only the costly products 
of India, but also those of China, which they were enabled to procure at Ceylon. 
By this channel the luxurious inhabitants of Constantinople were furnished in 
large abundance with the manufactures of Hindustan; and by this means, in 
conjunction with other causes, the Egyptian trade was subjected to a depression 
almost amounting to annihilation....The success of the Persians in their com¬ 
merce with India, which was mainly due to the advantage of their physical 
situation, increased to such an extent, that at length the whole of the silk trade, 
which from time immemorial had been imported into Ceylon from China, fell 
into their hands.” 


Can a nation which fitted out vessels to make an annual voyage 
from the Persian Gulf ports to Malabar and Ceylon be charged 
with an unconquerable aversion to the sea? Inconsistency and 
contradiction are invariable accompaniments of generalization and 
generalization is the tombstone of the historian. 

Throughout this book an attempt is made to divorce legend 
from history and fiction from fact: the evidence is presented both 
for and against, and the evidence is sifted before the conclusions 
are drawn. References have been given everywhere, but I must 
frankly acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. G. Rawlinson, 
Mr W. H. Schoff, M. G. FeiTand, Mr B. Laufer, and Major F. B. 
Pearce. The limitations of the libraries in India have prevented me 
from using Prof. P. Pelliot’s works and from taking full advantage 
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of the contributions of Dr F. Hirth to sinology. For this reason 
I have avoided, in the present volume, a consideration of Persian 
navigation in the Caspian Sea. 

There remains the pleasant task of adding a few personal touches. 
Foremost amongst my supporters has been the Vice-Chancellor 
of my own University, Nawwftb Sir Muhammad Muzzammilu’llah 
Khan, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., who has always taken interest in my work 
and who has now given me the opportunity of becoming a pupil of 
Sir E. Denison Ross at the London School of Oriental Studies. 
Many books, otherwise inaccessible, were sent to me by my friend 
Mr J. Chapman, the talented librarian of the Imperial Library at 
Calcutta, and the encouragement to put the material into shape 
came from the ex-Vice-Chancellor, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan. 
Barrister-at-Law, of ‘Aligarh. Professors Douglas Hamer and 
G. H. Luce of the Rangoon University, Mr Bashiru’d-Dln, Assistant 
Librarian of the Lytton Library, and Professors A. S. Tritton, 
A. M. QuraishI, M. M. Sharif, A. B. A. Halim, A. A. Memon, and 
E. C. Dickinson of my own University have overwhelmed me with 
their affection and sympathy: I can hardly claim any merit for 
myself so deep is my obligation to my friends. I must also acknow¬ 
ledge the help I have received from Sir Hormusji C. Dinshaw, Sir 
Sultan Ahmad, and Messrs ‘Umarbhai Chandbliai and M. Fadlu’d- 
Dln, but no help could be greater than that extended to me by the 
Universities of Bombay, Mysore, and Haidarabad, where, through 
the courtesy of Sir Chimanlal Setalwad, Sir Brajendranath Seal, and 
Nawwab Sir Haidar Nawaz Jang, I was able to deliver extension 
lectures on some aspects of Persian literature and civilization. 
Finally, I have to tender my thanks and gratitude to His Holiness 
Sayyidna wa Mawlana Tahir Saifu’d-Dln, the High Pontiff or the 
Dd'il-Mutlaq of the Da’udI Borah community. His Holiness is the 
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fifty-first Pontiff of the line which is connected with the illustrious 
Fa.timid Caliphs of Egypt, and his predecessors hailed originally 
from Yemen where they held the title of Sultan. 

My wife has been of great help to me in preparing the index and 
my learned friend, Mr J. Allan of the British Museum, has kindly 
read the proofs and supplied me with the casts of Achaemenian 
coins: the other plates have been reproduced by the kind per¬ 
mission of the authorities concerned—in particular, of the British 
Museum and the India Office. 

HAD! HASAN 

School of Oriental Studies 
London , June 199,8 
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PERSIAN NAVIGATION IN LEGENDARY TIMES 

The first shipbuilder among the Persians was the legendary 
Jamshkl of the Pishdadian dynasty, who traversed “the waters 
with his ships and passed from region to region with celerity 1 .” 
Thereafter, in the reign of Dahhak, a large punitive expedition was 
despatched against Baliii or Sarandlb-Shah of Ceylon, a vassal of 
Maharaj, the ruler of India. It appears that Maharaj suddenly 
faced with the rebellion of Bahfi applied to his overlord, Dahhak, 
then holding his court at Jerusalem, for immediate help. And the 
dragon’s wrath being enkindled, the orders went forth to Garshasp 
the Iranian general to “seize Balm and drag him in bonds to the 
court of Maharaj and raise him to the gallows 2 .” And so the royal 
fleet of several thousand sail 3 leaves Jerusalem and covering in six 
months the distance of a year is at Kalah, a maritime city on the 
southern mainland of India 4 . Thence the army is conveyed to 
Ceylon where Baha had assembled sixteen thousand war-elephants 
and two million troops to resist the invasion. The military details, 
however, do not concern us: Balm was beaten, and the Persian 
army came home victoriously in a hundred and twenty ships 6 

1 The Shdhndma of Fir daws!: 

j v* ft f 3 / 

2 The Garshdspnama of ‘All bin Ahmad al-Asadl, completed in a.h. 458 
= A.D, 1066. 

Jmmj jLj U*jT j J I \j 

3 Idem: 

j\jA J U J>\ 

4 So should it be according to the Romance, but history equates Kalah to 
Kedah or Kerah (Kra) on Malacca. “ The other attempts to locate the position 
of Kalah—on Ceylon (harbour of Ghal!; Galle, Point de Galle, so Reinaud and 
Dulaurier), Malabar (so^Renaudot), Coromandel (so Gildeineister)—should now 
be definitely rejected as wrong.” See the article Kalah, Ency. of Islam. 

6 The Garshdspnama: 


w** *« £.> yjf jjt j} JU CUdfl i i 
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supplied by the grateful Maharaj. Had death thinned the ranks of 
the combatants or the yesty waves swallowed the Persian fleet? 

The picturesque contents of the Garshcispncima do not permit 
analysis or investigation, but not for this reason may the argument 
of Sir W. Ouseley be disregarded. “The three years which Solomon’s 
servants, going and returning, employed on the Ophirian voyage,” 
says he, “is a space of time exactly agreeing with the ‘one year and 
six months 1 ’ assigned for Garshasp’s expedition to Ceylon. And 
this will not seem a very immoderate allowance if we consider that 
in those early ages navigation was but imperfectly understood; 
that the small and fragile ships were ill adapted to a considerable 
expanse of ocean, and generally conducted along the coast by 
means, not only of sails, but occasionally of oars, and that a 
circuitous progress so performed between the Elanitick gulf and 
Taprobane or Ceylon, must have required much time, even without 
the frequent necessity of stopping at various places, to obtain fresh 
water and supplies of food, or the delays caused by accidental 
injuries and commercial navigation 2 .” 

With the transfer of government from the Pishdadians to the 
Kayanians the scene of action shifts from Sarandlb to Hamawaran. 
In touring through his territory Kay Ka’us passes through Nimruz 
and reaches the coast of Makran and resolves to make a sudden 

1 The translation is either incorrect, or based on an incorrect copy of the 
Garshaspnama , for the text of the British Museum MS. Or. 2878 f. 16 b is : 

In six months he traversed the distance of a year, 
and landed gaily without mishap. 

Similarly, according to the MS. Persian Class II No. 3, Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, f. 39 a : 

- ml 0* 

It is twice stated on f. 269 b that the MS. was transcribed at Shiraz in 625 A.H., 
but this date should be corrected to 825 A.H. : in both places the original 8 has 
been removed with the end of a knife, and, to prevent the ink from spreading, 
the 6 has been inserted away from the 8 of which the outlines are still visible. 

2 W. Ouseley, Travels in the East, Vol. I., pp. 51-52, London (1819). 
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descent upon Hamawaran*. And so innumerable boats and ships 
are built 2 and the king embarks with all his troops and leaving the 
waters of Zirreh behind 3 sails a thousand leagues 4 till at last he is 
in sight of land again with Berber on his right and Misr on his left 
and Hamawaran straight before him 6 . Of the toponyms mentioned 
by Firdawsi, Hamawaran is, according to Prof. Darmesteter, a form 
of the word Himyar, a synonym for Yemen, whilst Berber is “the 
Berbera nearly opposite Aden on the British Somali coast pro¬ 
tectorate. This is the Pun-t of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and was 
then, and is still a great trading station. When the south-west 
monsoon changes into the north-east thousands of traffickers begin 
to arrive and the place is kept busy from October to April 6 .” 

The other names present no difficulty: Nlmruz is Sistan 7 ; Misr 
is Egypt; and the coast of Makran is the coast of Baluchistan. 
Firdawsi’s use of the word Zirreh, however, has given rise to un¬ 
necessary confusion. Zirreh represents today one of the three main 
depressions of Sistan, being usually a salt desert and less frequently 
a marsh or a lake 8 . But formerly, according to General A. Houtum 


1 The Shahndma of Firdawsi : 

j 3 J~* 

2 Idem : 

Owlj L .- J 

3 Idem : 

Oj ojj *J\ j *>w«l j~j 

4 Idem: 


J 3 J+A f 3 

3 Ob** u ^ 0[ H 1 j* 

0332 3 

^r* 3 ^ *£=> j*** 


6 Idem : 


jLH> ^$>*~! <*0~> Li Ua 


d-iL * O-rftjj jjj,} 2 Cw JO 

jj-aU— j} j^rJ Ob3 UiA JiA O 3 J^ 

6 Warner and Warner, The Shahndma of Firdausi , Yol. n., p. 79 . 

7 G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 334. Lit ‘ mid-day ’ 
or the Southern Land, “a name said to have been applied to the province in 
regard to its position to the south of Kh urasan.” 

8 G. Curzon, Persia , Yol. 1 ., p. 226. 
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Schindler, “there were probably a number of distinct lakes, now 
patches of salt desert, which are spoken of in the popular legends 
of Persia as a vast sea extending from Kazvin on the north to 
Kerman and Mekran on the south, (and) from Savah on the north 
to the Sistan depression in the east. These legends, which I have 
heard at many places on the confines of the desert, not only speak 
of a great sea, but also mention ships, islands, port, and lighthouses. 
The old town on the hills north-east of Kazvin is popularly called 
a lighthouse, and the village Barchin, north of Yezd, and not 
far from Maibud, is called an old seaport and custom-house 1 .” 
Agreeing, therefore, with Schindler and Sykes in the extension of 
an inland sea over what is now the Iranian plateau 2 , it would 
appear that the geographical change was met, not by the coinage 
of a new word, but by the retention of the old Zirreh and the 
transformation of its sense. The modern word for a swamp has 
thus come to be identical with the ancient word for the sea, and 
the Zirreh of Firdawsi therefore is not the Sistan depression of 
today but the great inland sea of pre-historic times. This view is 
moreover supported by the evidence of philology, for Zirreh is 
merely the Pahlawi form of the Persian daryd, a sea, lake, or river. 
From this Warner concludes that “such an expression as ‘the 
sea of Zirih’ is not only tautological but distinctly misleading. We 
translate ‘Zirih’ sea. The expedition of Kay Kaus looks like an 
attempt to capture an ancient trade-route 3 .” 

So far on the basis of legend. But the expedition, though denied 
the weight of history, has not failed to secure the support of 
historians. Tabari, Mas'udI, and Tha‘alibi for example agree in 
crediting Kay Ka’us with the temporary conquest of Yemen. 
“After having visited Khurasan, Jibal, Fars, and ‘Iraq,” says Tha- 
‘alibi, “and having examined the situation of those provinces, and 
set up administrators therein, Kay Ka’us left for Yemen. And as 
he drew near the King Dhu’l-Adh'ar, son of Dhu’l-Manar. son of 
al-Ra’ish, the Himyarite, marched against him with the Qails of 

1 Geographical Proceedings , 1888, f.n., p. 625. 

2 P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia, Vol. I., p. 25, London (1915). 

8 Warner and Warner, The Shahndma of Firdausi, Vol. ii., p. 80. 
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the Himyarites, the princes of Qahtan, and the tribes of Barbary. 

A fierce battle took place and the full cup of death continually 
went round the ranks of the armies 1 .” 

Tha'alibfs account is at once an abridgement and an enlargement 
of the Shdhndma, for, on the one hand, the details of the voyage 
are omitted, and on the other, the Himyarite king is specifically 
mentioned by name. Now, according to Hamza of Isfahan, al-‘Abd 
Dhu’l-Adh‘ar the Himyarite was brother to Ifrlqls and son to 
Abraha DhQ’l-Manar, the son of al-Harith al-Ra’ish 2 , so that the 
several accounts are corroborative of one another. But because 
fact and fiction are freely miscible it is best perhaps not to attempt 
any reconciliation of legend with history. 

Meanwhile, to return to the Shdhndma, Kay Ka us defeats the 
king of Hamawaran, and obtains, as a prize of war, the hand of 
Sudaba, whose beauty had made the victor a willing captive. The 
way is thus open to Arab treachery which succeeds where Arab 
valour had failed: Kay Ka’us is lured into a fortress and there 
confined. The mournful tidings reach the ears of Rustam and 
become the signal for the mobilization of an army, which is hurried 
across to Hamawaran by sea, for the way by land was tedious 1 : 

He ordered the host to embark and take dire revenge on Hamawaran, 

And travelled by the sea-route, for the way by land was tedious. 

The mighty host drew near to Hamawaran, in ships and boats, 

And resolved on carnage and destruction: all compunction was banished from 
the heart. 

1 Ath-Tha*alibf. Histoire des Rois des Perses, ed. H. Zotenberg, p. 158 : 



Jl\ iut ^ 3 3 Ob** 1 3 j JWh 3 O^b^ ^3^ 

3 I^AJUui jJjJ ^ 3 jo*** ^ 

2 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals , ed. Gottwaldt, p. 125. 

8 Tlie Shdhndma: 




a-j j*jj\ j\ 


0 La^»v jmJ l—> 

o ' j -^ oj>j 3 ur^ 
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The arrival of the Persian fleet gave the coup de grdce to 
Himyarite machinations, whilst the invincible Eustam completely 
re-established the prestige of the Persian army by doubly re¬ 
doubling strokes upon the foe. The task of the punitive expedition 
was thus accomplished, and with the release of Kay Ka’us, and his 
triumphal return to Iran, the tale has all been told. 

The technique of telling will be discussed hereafter; meanwhile 
in connection with the interminable feud between Iran and Turan, 
there arises another opportunity for naval action. Kay Khusraw. 
grandson and successor to Kay Ka’us, is hot on the trail of Afrasiyab, 
whose way of life has fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf. Safety 
lies in flight, and flight takes him along Mount Ispuruz “of the 
Alburz range bordering Mazandaran 1 ” towards the sea “which 
can be none other than the Caspian 2 .” There, before the deep 
to which he saw no middle and no end, Afrasiyab stood for a 
while hesitating, for he was between the devil and the deep sea 3 . 
Eventually, the die was cast and Afrasiyab sailed away, hoping 
to escape and be at rest 4 . But neither the unassailable palace- 
fortress of distant Khwarazm, nor the impassable barrier of the 
sea could check the advance of the vindictive Kay Khusraw. “ If 

1 et 2 Warner and Warner, The Shdhnama of Firdausi, Yol. rv., p. 136. 

8 The Shdhnama: 

aj\j£> $ oW* b .3* j* WjJ '"fjj O* s»- 

j 

And when he reached the deep, of which he saw neither the middle nor the end, 
He bade the shipman prepare a ship to carry him across; 

‘For/ said the mighty Afrasiyab, ‘happy is he who finds a watery grave/ 

4 The Shalmama: 

p- 

^5^ vW j* Olrv* ^ zy*>**i 

«■***£»£> ) $ JiX+j j 

He ordered the captains to put several vessels out to sea ; 

And set sail for Gang-dizh, renouncing both good and evil. 
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heaven will favour us,” said he, “ we shall bear the host across the 
sea 1 .” 

And so Kay Khusraw proceeded to ti'ack Afrasiyab down in his 
retreat across the sea. The route lay through Makran where Kay 
Khusraw tarried a whole year 2 , impressing ships and crew 3 . And 
when his necessaries were embarked 4 , and provisions for a year 
stowed in 5 , he prayed to God for a safe and prosperous voyage 6 . 
The sea was rough, and all hearts were distressed, but they kept 
their course and sailed steadily on, till after a six months voyage, 
the north wind arose and drove the fleet towards ‘the Lions 
Mouth 7 .’ The King’s prayer, however, did not remain unanswered: 

1 The Shahnama: ' 

Obj£ V 1 J~> 

2 Idem: 

jj) yi-j bOb-f ^ J-* J Ob*** 

The world-lord remained a year in Makran and summoned pilots from all places. 

3 Idem: 

tfj j\ ^L,w« jji\-£ ~£o ojj v* 

ijj O'jZ* J 3 J WjJ 

And when he reached the sea, the warriors loosened their belts; 

The King had impressed for the voyage seamen from China and Makran. 


4 Idem: 

ij-c jjjt vW 3%- 

He did on land what men must do before putting out to sea. 

6 Idem: 

w>t U aJLXj j j-! Aii y j U 

He bade them take a year’s provisions for the voyage. 

6 Idem: 

if! b 3* j 1 

He besought the Creator to take him to dry land without mishap. 

7 Idem: 

JUA i\-! 3 i-^ 3 




*r>' 

JU, j 

J-J OWjW J-' 

jj-i. »tj j 
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God had ordained that wind and wave should omit their moral 
nature and let the royal fleet go safely by * 1 . And so, after a perilous 
voyage of seven months 2 , in a sea infested with terrible and pro¬ 
digious things 3 , the ships sailed safely into port and discharged 
their precious freight. 


For six months they sailed on the deep and the vessels were their couch; 

On the seventh month, after the lapse of half-a-year, the north wind became 
wild and contrary; 

It deflected the sails of the ship with violence ; it did not permit the helmsman 
to keep his helm ; 

It drove the ship from its proper course to a place which the sailors call 1 the 
Lion’s Mouth.’ 

1 The Shalindma: 

juLJ lyk j jV 

God had ordained that wind and storm should not deal ungently with the 
fortune of the King. 

2 Idem: 

^UL;t jjkil jjXi »U> O.Afc )3 

They crossed the sea in seven months, nor did a tempest visit them (again). 

^ Tflvtm • 

* •* 

3 \J 3 03 )^ VW 

<x^o£=> 03 - 4 ? 3 J&J* 

O 3 ^ 

03 °?r* 3 3* CP 

a**- £> J 3 ^ 3 ** r* b 

The soldiers marvelled at the waters and pointed out to the King 
What they saw—lions and oxen, fighting in the deep; 

And men with hair like lassoes, and covered with wool, like the bodies of sheep; 
Others, with heads like buffaloes and with hands behind and feet in front 
There was a fish with the head of a wolf, an ass with the trunk of a crocodile, 
And a lamb with the head of a hog—and the water teemed with them. 

They pointed the monsters out to one another, and called upon God (for 
protection). 


wL~> jJb \j£!>3~*~> 

jiLj L.^ 

03®" jt H o-* 4 -<>a 

t 

\J~ti ^ j\ ww 3 33 

O)*- lW 3 3 

6j »«**Xj 1 jl W*I A ^».A 

OW ^ 5 -oA 
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And Kay Khusraw was lifted up in heart and led his troops 
through the strange land which lay before him, a land where the 
tongue of Makran was spoken, and where the cities resembled 
those of Chin. And he went straight on and seized Gang-dizh and 
stayed there a whole year but the elusive Afrasiyab was nowhere 
to be found. Could he have recrossed the Zirreh to seize the 
undefended throne of Iran in the absence of the king ? 

And on a sudden doubt changed into certainty, and fear over¬ 
swayed revenge, making the king change his line of action: revenge 
had suggested pursuit; danger now counselled retreat. 

And so the disappointed king returned to port and embarked 
his troops in a thousand ships, all well manned and stoutly rigged: 
the sails had been inspected by the king himself, and the crew 
drawn from seamen of approved allowance. And a couple of pilot- 
boats led the way, as they were ordered out to sea earlier than the 
rest. And the stars were kind and the sea slumbered ; while a 
favourable breeze uprose and sat in the shoulder of the sail, so 
that seven months sufficed to complete the voyage of a year 1 . 


1 The Shdhnama: 
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The King alighted, when he reached the sea, and inspected the sails, 

And remained on the shore a fortnight, talking much with Glv of all that he 
had seen. 

Then he ordered his men to set about their work and launch a couple of boats 
on the sea; 

And he bade a thousand ships to be put to sea in the wake of the (pilot-) boats; 
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The reader is now in possession of all the facts, both trivial and 
important. Rarity has dictated their treatment in extenso', details 
have been given because details of the sea are not usually given by 
Firdawsi. “The poet,” says Prof. Noldeke, “ and the whole tradition 
lies behind him, has no experience whatever of the sea, one might 
even say travelling by sea * 1 .” For “while Afrasiyab in his flight from 
Kay Khusraw could have crossed no other sea than the Caspian, 
yet Kay Khusraw is described as sailing from and returning to 
the shore of Makran, i.e. Baluchistan 2 ”—a puzzle, solved only by 
assuming with Firdawsi that “Iran, the Central Clime of the Seven 
Climes into which the earth was divided, was surrounded by the 
circumambient ocean, and that the Indus, Oxus, Arras, Euxine, 
Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora, Dardanelles, Nile, and the Indian 
Ocean, were a chain of rivers, lakes, gulfs, and seas, all in communi¬ 
cation with each other 3 .” Even so, confusion is not altogether 
eliminated, for the whirlpool called ‘ the Lion’s Mouth ’ is a feature 
not of the Waters of Zirreh but the Sea of China. 

And in this sea (of Chin and Mach in) there are whirlpools, which are called ‘the 
Lion’s Mouth’ or also Durdawr, wherein every ship that enters is lost, unless 
God wills otherwise. And mariners know these (dangerous) places in the rolling 
sea, and avoid them for the sake of safety 4 . 


And he bade all who were expert mariners, or showed courage on the high seas 
To sail upon the bottomless deep. 

And so favourable was the wind that the voyage of a year was completed within 
seven months; 

And the King crossed over with his army, and not a deck was moistened by a 
contrary wind. 

1 Th. Noldeke, Gnmdriss der iranischen Philologie, Vol. i., p. 177. 

2 Warner and Warner, The Shahnarna of Firdausi, Vol. iv., p. 136. 

3 Idem, Vol. L, p. 71. 

4 Hamdu ’llah Mustawfl, Nuzhatu ’l-Qulub, ed. G. le Strange, p. 239 : 
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Cosmogony, then, has enabled FirdawsI to evade oceanography, 
but how was he to find a mask for veiling his ignorance of seacraft 
and navigation ? He was prepared for any port in a storm, if only 
a port could be found. Imagination could create sea-monsters but 
could not build ships or drive them. Nothing therefore was done 
since nothing could be done: the reader may search the Shdhndma 
in vain for an account of ships or nautical technique. 

This defect which the Shdhndma shares with Persian literature 
in general has undoubtedly strengthened the theory of Persian 
aversion to the sea. But though Persian literature has feared 
and avoided the sea Persia herself has not. The literary evidence 
conflicts with the historical and must be kept apart. Because 
Firdawsi’s description of the sea is incorrect does his evidence in 
favour of the sea-voyages of Kay Ka’us and Kay Khusraw become 
incorrect? Because Asadi did not know the sea must the naval 
expedition of Garshasp be rejected? Truth is not a lie if spoken 
by the devil: the accounts of Asadi and FirdawsI do not lack 
veracity because they lack personal acquaintance with the sea. 

The Garshdspndma and the Shdhndma, therefore, have at least 
a claim to be heard. The mists of legend gather round the route 
of Garshasp and Kay Ka’us in the southern sea, and Nature has 
conspired with antiquity in covering the track of Kay Khusraw in 
the northern sea with dust, but is there no Kindly Light to grant 
even a distant vision of the royal fleet, indistinguishable with its 
Kawa flags from the aerial blue, still floating on the waves of time, 
to Sarandib and Himyar and Gang, from one arm of the circum¬ 
ambient ocean to another ? 
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The history of Achaemenian navigation can be compressed into a 
single sentence: the Achaemenians were not drawn to the sea but 
driven to it. For the Persians, who had migrated overland to 
Fars 1 , were an agricultural or pastoral people 2 , unacquainted with 
maritime affairs 3 . But when the land-empire of Persia, on reaching 
the coast of Asia Minor, found itself confronted with the naval 
strength of Greece and Egypt, the acquisition of sea-power could 
no longer be delayed—unless the Achaemenians wished to abandon 
their scheme of world-imperialism, and even the territory they 
had already gained. Now the people of the Asiatic seaboard, and 
especially the Phoenicians, were a race of mariners and could 
therefore help Persia in taking the short cut to the acquisition of 
sea-power; in other words, a fleet was necessary, but it was not 
necessary to build a fleet when a fleet could be obtained. Conse¬ 
quently, the subjugation of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor 
was effected so mildly that only the Phocaeans and the Teians 
quitted their homes to found Hyela and Abdera 4 whilst the others 
“remained in their own countries and submitted to the commands 
imposed on them.” Similarly, the Phoenicians were allowed semi¬ 
independence and taxed only a shilling and eightpence per head, 
although “ in modern communities the incidence is generally from 
ten to twenty times as much 5 .” The result was that without ever 
building a single ship “Persia bore undisputed sway in the Levant 
during the whole period of her existence as an empire,” and for 
short intervals—from 525 b.o. to 480 b.o., and again from 345 b.c. to 
332 b.o. —was even the mistress of the Mediterranean Sea 6 . 

1 G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, Vol. in., p. 365, London (1879). 

2 Herodotus, I., 125. 3 Idem, I., 143. 

4 Idem, i., 167 et 168. 

5 G. Rawlinson, Phoenicia, p. 194. 

6 G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, Vol. hi., p. 194, London (1879). 
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And so, realizing their own limitations, the early Achaemenians 
behaved gently with the seafaring people they had subdued. 
“ Xenophon considered the arrangement and stowage of the Phoe¬ 
nician ships under Persian rule as superior to that of the vessels of 
his own countrymen 1 ,” and according to the statue of Utcha-Her- 
resenet, known as the Pastophorus of the Vatican, Cambyses not 
merely restored the Egyptian temple at Sais but “performed an 
act of worship after the manner of the old kings of Egypt, and 
poured out a libation to the goddess Neith, and made gifts to her 
temple 2 .” Similarly, Darius founded a college at Sals for educating 
priests in the secretarial art 3 , repaired the temple of Ptah at 
Memphis 4 , and in honour of the Egyptian Sun-god Amen-Ra built 
a temple, inscribed with a hymn, in the oasis at KMrga 6 . Finally, 
Darius completed for Egypt the great canal from the Nile to 
Suez: 

“Neco,” says Herodotus, “was son of Psammiticlius, and became king of 
Egypt: he first set about the canal that leads to the Red Sea, which Darius 
the Persian afterwards completed. Its length is a voyage of four days, and in 
width it was dug so that two triremes might sail through, rowed abreast. The 
water is drawn into it from the Nile, and it enters a little above the city of 
Bubastis, passes near the Arabian city Patumos, and reaches to the Red Sea. 
The parts of the Egyptian plain that lie towards Arabia were dug first; above 
this plain is situated the mountain that stretches towards Memphis, in which 
are the quarries. Along the base of this mountain, therefore, the canal is carried 
lengthways from the west to the east, and then it stretches to the defiles, passing 
from the mountains towards the meridian and the south inwards as far as the 
Arabian gulf....Neco stopped digging it in the middle of the work 6 .” 

The Grecian account is substantiated by the internal evidence 
of the large stelae, with the titles and figure of Darius, found at 
various places along the canal; there is a stele near Suez, for 
example, with the following inscription: 


1 G. Rawlinson, Phoenicia, pp. 195-196. 

2 E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Egypt, p. 46, London (1902). 

8 Idem, p. 47. 4 Idem, p. 66. 6 Idem, pp. 66-69. 

6 Herodotus, IL, 158. 
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“Thus spake king Darius, I am a Persian, and by the help of the Persians 
I captured Egypt. I ordered this canal to be dug from the river Nile (Pirava) 
which floweth in Egypt to the sea which goeth forth from Persia. This canal 
was dug even as I ordered 1 .” 

It was not only in the west that a conciliatory policy was adopted 
towards seafaring people, for when Babylon fell before Cyrus in 
538 b.o. there were, according to the cylinder of Cyrus, “ rejoicings 
and festal shouts in the palace of the Babylonian king 2 .” The 
suicide of Cambyses, however, in 521 b.c. led to the usurpation of 
the kingdom by Gaumata, and the assassination of Gaumata, who 
had won popular favour by remitting taxes and abolishing con¬ 
scription, encouraged the provinces, including Persia herself, to 
revolt against the Great King. Babylon, in particular, held out for 
more than two years, and when it fell, after a long siege, in 519 b.o., 
its fall was attended by a boisterous ruin. “ Since the taking of the 
city,” says Herodotus, “the Babylonians have been harshly treated, 
and ruined in fortune, so all the meaner sort, from want of a 
livelihood, prostitute their daughters 3 .” 

The effect of revenge and retribution has been minimized by 
Mr Kennedy, and, on the other hand, prominence has been given 
to a theory, which, because of its recurrence, deserves to be care¬ 
fully examined: 

“The decline of Babylon begins with Darius. The Babylonians hated him; 
they twice revolted against him, and were independent for years; and he 
chastised them. Xerxes wreaked his vengeance on them, and dared to plunder 
the sanctuary of Bel. And so from the commencement of the fifth century, the 
commercial tablets become scarce, the canals fall into disrepair, and dams 
impede the entrance of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Herodotus was a witness 
to the great and increasing poverty of the common people under Persian rule. 
From this time forward the decline of Babylon is continuous, and Bel and Nebo 
are no longer to avail. The Ohaldaeans transferred their commerce to Gerrlia, 
beyond the reach of the Great King’s jealousy. In after days the foundation of 

1 E. A. Wallis Budge, A History of Egypt, p. 64, London (1902). 

2 P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia, Vol. t, p. 161, London (1915). 

3 Herodotus, I., 196. 
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Seleucia drained what life was left, and by the days of Strabo Babylon had 


sunk to be a village and a name. 

The Persian blight destroyed not only Babylon; it extended to Egypt, and 
the merchants of Yemen entered into the commercial inheritance of both 1 /’ 


Now, according to Diodorus Siculus, the Egyptians themselves 
regarded Darius as the sixth of the law-givers of Egypt, and deified 
him in his lifetime and even worshipped him on his death as an 
Egyptian king 2 . Herodotus, moreover, whilst admitting the poverty 
of the Babylonians has also taken care to point out that the 
survival of the Babylonian race was due exclusively to the efforts 
of Darius 3 , but apart from this, what is the evidence of the historian 
Xenophon during the immortal retreat to Trebizond in the year 


401 B.C. ? 


“ When I cast my eyes around and beheld how spacious and beautiful a country 
the Persians were masters of, how they abounded in provisions, slaves, cattle, 
gold, and rich apparel; and, on the other hand, reflected on the situation of our 
men, who had no share of all these advantages.. .1 was more afraid of peace than 


now I am of war 4 .” 


There were “large and populous” cities in Babylonia—like Carmande 
on the Euphrates 5 , Opis on the Physcus 6 , and Caenae on the Tigris 7 — 
all thriving on an excellent system of irrigation: 

« From thence they made, in two days’ march, eight parasangs, and passed two 
canals, one upon a bridge, the other upon seven pontoons. These canals were 
derived from the Tigris; from them ditches were cut that ran into the country, 
the first broad, then narrower, which at last ended in small water-courses 8 .” 


Similarly, though the Greek historians of Alexander delight in 
attributing the weirs on the Tigris to the timidity of the Persians, 

1 J. Kennedy, Early Commerce of Babylon with India, J.R.A.S. (1898), 


p. 271. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, The Historical Library, I., 195. 

* See Herodotus, m., 159. 

4 Xenophon, Anabasis, Bk. in., Eng. tr, by E. Spelman, p. 75, London (1817). 

5 Idem, Bk. i., Eng. tr., p. 26. 

6 Idem, Bk. it, Eng. tr., p. 60. Opis was near modern Baghdad. 

7 Idem, Bk. it, Eng. tr., p. 61. 

8 Idem, Bk. it, Eng. tr., p. 58. 
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“who were unskilled in maritime affairs 1 ,” it has now been shown 
by William Vincent that the weirs were not for obstructing the 
stream but “for keeping up the waters to inundate the contiguous 
level 2 .” Tavernier mentions a dyke one hundred and twenty feet 
high in the fall, between Mosul and the Great Zab, and Niebuhr 
saw dykes at Lemboun on the Euphrates, and at IIogkn6, Eski 
Mosul, and Higrd on the Tigris 3 —“the last of these in the very 
place where a mound had been demolished by Alexander, and all 
of them maintained for the purposes of navigation.” But even 
more conclusive, perhaps, is the number of flourishing towns and 
harbours described by Nearchus (326-325 b.o.) on the Persian 
coast: in Carmania, for example, there were firstly, the villages of 
Sidodont, Tarsias, and Cataea; secondly, the town of Badis, a well 
cultivated place with a great store of vines and corn; thirdly, 
the town of Harmozia, opposite the modern island of Hurmuz, 
abounding in everything except olives; and finally the island-town 
of Oaracta, which produced plenty of vines, palm-trees, and corn, 
and contained ports, and was well inhabited 4 . Beyond Carmania 
was the imperial province of Pars or Persis, containing (i) the 
village of Has, (ii) the haven of Cicandrus, (iii) the inhabited island 
of pearl-fisheries, (iv) the haven of Ochus, (v) the town of Apostana, 


1 Arrian, History of Alexander’s Expedition, Bk. vn., Ch. vil., tr. by Rooke, 
London (1814): 


“ These weirs were put down by the Persians, who were unskilled in maritime 
affairs, to render the navigation of the Tigris so difficult as to hinder any 
enemy’s fleet from invading them that way. However, Alexander looked upon 
them as the contrivance of cowards...and he ordered them to be entirely 
cleared away, and the river laid open.” 

2 William Vincent, The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the 
Indian Ocean , Vol. i., p. 505, London (1807). Similarly, in Sasanian times, 
“ powerful dams—shadhrawan—with the necessary sluices had been erected at 
various places to enable the water thus dammed back to be led by numerous 
small canals to fields on a higher level.” M. Streck, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
article on Karun, p. 779 a. 

3 Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, Vol. n., p. 307, Amsterdam (1780). 

4 Arrian, Indian History, Ch. 32-37. 
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(vi) the many villages lying in the cup of a noted bay, (vii) the town 
of Gogana, (viii) the safe harbour near the mouth of the Sitacus, 
(ix) the well inhabited garden-town of Hieratis, with a canal 
navigable to seagoing craft, (x) the town of Taocd on the Granis, 
(xi) the safe harbour at the mouth of the Ragonis, and (xii) the 
unsafe harbour at the mouth of the Brizana 1 . “Thence the fleet 
entered upon the country of Susa...; huge posts or pieces of timber 
are fixed here and there...to guide mariners in their course, and 
prevent their falling in among the shallows 2 .” 

It is not possible, therefore, to accept the generalization of 
Mr Kennedy. The Persians did not love the sea, but they loved 
sea-power and tried “to create a direct communication between 
the seclusion of Persis and the commerce of the world 3 .” Conse¬ 
quently, the Nile canal was constructed and the construction of 
this canal was supplemented by an exploration of the Indian 
Ocean—from the Gulf of Persia to the delta of the Indus, and 
thence to the apex of the Erythraean Sea. 

“ A great part of Asia,” says Herodotus, “ was explored under the direction of 
Darius. He, being desirous to know in what part the Indus (which is the second 
river that produces crocodiles) discharges itself into the sea, sent in ships, both 
those on whom he could rely to make a true report, and also Scylax of Carinda. 
Accordingly, they set out from the city of Caspatyrus and the country of 
Pactyice, and sailed down the river, towards the east and sunrise, to the sea; 
then sailing on the sea westward they arrived in the thirtieth month at that 
place (Suez) where the king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians to sail round 
Libya. After these persons had sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians and 
frequented this sea 4 .” 

It is noteworthy that Darius himself frequented the Persian Gulf, 
so that the inference— 

“The Indian conquest led to the establishment of commercial relations with 
the natives, which issued in a regular trade, carried on by coasting-vessels 
between the mouths of the Indus and the Persian Gulf 6 ” 

1 Arrian, Indian History, Cli. 38-39. 2 Idem, Ch. 40-41. 

3 Eduard Meyer, Encyclopaedia Britannica, article on Persia, Ancient 
History, Vol. xxi., p. 209 b. 4 Herodotus, iv., 44. 

6 G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, Vol. m., p. 431, London (1879). 
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—which the modern historian draws from the Father of History 
seems to me perfectly legitimate. And indeed no other conclusion 
is possible on the evidence of Nearchus in the Gulf of Persia. 

To pass now to the minutiae of Achaemenian sea-power, with 
the moral support of a hired fleet supplied by Phoenicia and the 
semi-Phoenician Cyprus 1 , and with the material aid of Phanes, 
the Ilalicarnassian, who had filled sheep-skins with water and 
loaded them on to the backs of camels, Cambyses poured his troops 
into Egypt and conquered the country (527 b.c.). Thereafter, three 
separate expeditions were planned—against Carthage, Ammon, and 
Ethiopia. The last two proved abortive; the first was not even 
consummated. For the Phoenicians on whom depended the naval 
force refused to break the double bonds of oath and kinship 
merely to secure the approbation of Cambyses, and Cambyses 
himself, on the other hand, seeing that the submission of Phoenicia 
had been voluntary and that its retention was necessary for the 
retention of Egypt, was unwilling to resort to the employment of 
force. The time had not yet come when the Great King could 
scourge the sea 2 or decapitate seamen with impunity 3 . 

Only by a slow process, therefore, did Achaemenian sea-power 
become Achaemenian in the Mediterranean Sea. At first, the 
Persian element is merely the Persian flag. Later, Persian 
officers are found sailing, surveying, and spying in the company of 
foreigners 4 . Later still, Persians have risen to the rank of admirals 
and have begun to conquer the islands in the Mediterranean Sea 5 . 
Eventually, the entire fleet is in the hands of Persian admirals 6 , and 
is stiffened by the epibetae or marines, drawn from the three races 
—the Persians, Medes, and Sacae 7 . 

But to proceed. The attempt of Darius to control the nomads of 
Scythia led to a resumption of naval activity in the Mediterranean 

1 Cyprus was ethnically connected with Phoenicia and had therefore revolted 
from Egypt. 

2 Herodotus, VH., 35. 3 Idem, vra., 90. 

4 Idem, in., 135, 136. 6 Idem, v., 26. 

6 Idem, vn., 97. 1 Idem, vn., 96, 184. 
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Sea. First of all, about fifteen Persian spies, who were put in 
charge of Democedes to report on the maritime tracts of Greece, 
procured a couple of Sidonian triremes and a large trading-vessel, 
and sailed as far as Crotona in Magna Graecia, and returned with 
written information 1 . Thereupon, Ariaramnes, satrap of Cappa¬ 
docia, crossed the Euxine with a small fleet of thirty penteconters 2 
and succeeded in capturing the brother of a Scythian chief. 
Finally, the Bosphorus was spanned by the Samian Mandrocles, 
and a fleet of six hundred sail was levied from the subject-races of 
Asia Minor to protect the passage of the Persian army. 

And so Darius crossed over into Europe with his troops, whilst 
his fleet passed through the Cyanean isles, sailed up the river Ister, 
and laid down a bridge of boats at a distance of two days’ course 
from the river’s mouth. The invasion, however, proved sterile: 
Darius achieved nothing against the elusive Scyths. 

But because the primary object of the expedition had failed the 
Persians in Europe did not despair of seeing an extension of Persia 
in Europe: Megabazus remained behind and conquered Thrace 
and Macedonia (514 b.c.); whilst Otanes, the successor of Mega¬ 
bazus, secured the naval aid of the Lesbians and reduced the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros (505 b.c.). Persian influence in the 
Mediterranean was thus slowly increasing, and neither the abortive 
expedition of Megabates, who vaunted his rank as admiral over 
two hundred triremes by binding the captain of a Myndian ship 
through the lower rowlock of his vessel so that the head should be 
without and the body within 3 , nor the defection of Aristagoras, who 
raided Sardis, the capital of Asia Minor, with five Eretrian and 
twenty Athenian ships, nor yet the Ionic Revolt and the defeat of 
the Perso-Phoenician fleet off Cyprus, could definitely cripple the 
.power of the Great King. Cyprus was recovered within a year; 
the Carians, the Hellespontines, and the Aeolians were subdued; 
the cities of Ionia fell; and in spite of the three hundred and fifty- 

1 Herodotus, in., 135-138. 

* Ctesias, Exc. Pers., para. 16. 

8 Herodotus, V., 32-33. 
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three triremes of the Ionians, Miletus was almost annihilated. The 
strength of the rebel fleet deterred the Persian generals from 
giving battle “because they were not masters at sea 1 ”; on the 
other hand, the Samians argued that “if they should overcome 
Darius with his present fleet (of six hundred sail) another, five 
times as large, would come against them 2 .” And so the Samians 
returned to their allegiance, followed by the Lesbians—and the 
Ionic Revolt was over (494 b.o.). 

“Darius was now free to turn from the agents of the revolt to the 
accomplices”—principally Athens and Eretria. The fire of revenge 
smouldered in the heart of the Great King, where, like the fire in 
a Magian temple, it was nourished night and day and never allowed 
to die 3 . And so the land army was mobilized and sent to the 
Hellespont en route to Attica, whilst Mardonius, the son-in-law of 
Darius, assumed the supreme command over both the army and 
navy, and proceeded by sea from Cilicia to Ionia. Thence, pacifying 
the Ionian towns by giving them a form of self-government, Mar¬ 
donius sailed to the Hellespont and transported the troops into 
the enemy’s country. The Thasians and the Macedonians, who 
had regained independence during the Ionic Revolt, were easily 
subdued, but the drawn battle with the Brygi, and the loss of 
three hundred vessels and twenty thousand lives in a storm off the 
promontory of Athos 4 , so damped the ardour of Mardonius that 
he withdrew his forces and returned to Asia (493 b.c.). 

But Darius was superior to his misfortunes and by 490 b.c. a new 
fleet of six hundred sail had assembled in Cilicia to carry out the 
old purpose. The supreme command was taken from Mardonius 
and given to Datis and Artaphernes; the army was stiffened by 
cavalry—a Persian speciality; and to facilitate the adoption of the 
direct sea-route, a number of horse-transports were added to the 
triremes. And for a while all went well: Delos, Carystus, Tamynae, 

1 Herodotus, vl, 9. 2 Idem, vi., 16. 

8 At each meal, a servant called out to Darius: “Sire, remember the 
Athenians.” 

4 Herodotus, V., 105. 
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Choerea, and Aegilia were taken piecemeal, and the independence 
and even the existence of Eretria was annihilated. 

Meanwhile, Hippias, son of Pisistratus, had joined the Persians 
and suggested the suitability of Marathon for a cavalry engagement. 
The advice was sound; the result, disastrous. The Persians lost at 
Marathon barely one-tenth of their strength and their strength was 
ten times that of the enemy, but they had lost faith in themselves 
and their one desire was to reach the ships and be safe at sea. 
Seven galleys were lost in the flight; the others made for Phaleron 
hoping to get the Athenians in the rear. But the Athenians had 
detected the move and guarded Phaleron, and Datis who only 
contemplated an entry by the backdoor sailed away to Asia Minor. 

“When the news of the battle fought at Marathon reached 
Darius, son of Hystaspes,” says Herodotus, “ he then became much 
more incensed and was still more eager to prosecute the war 
against Greece.” But whilst the preparations were still incomplete 
Egypt revolted under Khabbisha (486 b.o.) and death stayed the 
hand that was to whip the Athenians into servitude (486 b.c.). 

Nevertheless, the imperial policy of Darius lived on, and within 
two years after the reconquest of Egypt and the fall of Babylon 
(483 b.c.) 1 all Persia was in Europe. For “ Xerxes, son of Darius, led 
five million two hundred and eighty-three thousand two hundred 
and twenty men to Sepias and Thermopylae...but of so many 
myriads of men, not one of them, for beauty and stature, was more 
entitled than Xerxes himself to possess this power 2 .” 

To insure and expedite the transport of the army, Phoenician 
and Egyptian engineers had been asked to bridge the Hellespont 
from Abydos to Sestos. After an unsuccessful attempt for which 
the engineers were beheaded, and the sea scourged, branded, and 
fettered 3 , a double bridge of triremes and penteconters, united by 
shore cables of exceptional strength, and overlain by a platform 
of tree-trunks, earth, and brushwood, was stretched across the 

1 Babylon never recovered from the attack of Xerxes, and became “a 
hissing and a name.” This applies only to the town, not the province. 

2 Herodotus VIL, 186-187. 8 Idem, VII., 34. 
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sea 1 —“and the highroad of Xerxes, as Aeschylus calls it, was 
complete.” 

Nor were the interests of the navy ignored: a couple of Persian 
engineers, Bubares, son of Megabazus, and Artacliaeus, son of 
Artaeus, converted the promontory of Athos, where the fleet of 
Mardonius had suffered shipwreck, into a canal “ of such a width 
that two triremes might pass through rowed abreast 2 3 .” “No portion 
of the Greek coast,” says Prof. Bawlinson, “ is so dangerous as that 
about Athos: Greek boatmen, even at the present day, refuse to 
attempt the circumnavigation.... The construction of a canal in 
such a locality was certainly better than the formation of a ship- 
groove or diolcus—the substitute proposed by Herodotus—not to 
mention that it is doubtful whether at the time that this cutting 
was made ship-grooves were known even to the Greeks 8 .” 

Meanwhile the fleet of Xerxes, having supervised the crossing of 
the army, set sail and arrived at Doriscus, where it was reviewed by 
the king from aboard a Sidonian vessel. There were 1207 triremes, 
of which the Phoenician contribution was 300, the Egyptian 200, 
the Cyprian 150, the Cilician, the Ionian, and the Hellespontine 
100 each, the Carian 70, the Aeolian 60, the Lycian 50, the Pam- 
phylian and the Dorian 30 each, and that of the Islanders 17. 
Each trireme had a native crew of 200 men, and a Persian crew of 
30 marines 4 . There were, moreover, 3000 trieconters, penteconters, 
light-boats, and long horse-transports; and each of these had a crew 
of about eighty men. Altogether, therefore, Xerxes had 4207 ships 
and 517,610 men at Doriscus, but these numbers were increased 
afterwards by a Thracian reinforcement of 120 triremes and 
24,000 men. Four admirals were in charge of the fleet, and all 

1 On the completion of the work, Xerxes threw a Persian sword and a golden 
cup and bowl into the sea. Was it an offering to the sun, or the effect of 
remorse ? 

2 Herodotus, vil., 24. 

3 G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, Yol. in., pp. 450-461, London 
(1879). 

4 Herodotus, vn., 96 et 184. 
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of them were Persian: Achaemenes, the brother of Xerxes, 
commanded the Egyptian ships; Ariabignes, son of Darius and 
Gobryas, and, therefore, a half-brother of Xerxes, commanded the 
Ionian and Carian ships; whilst, of the remaining vessels, some 
were in the control of Prexaspes, son of Aspathines, the others of 
Megabazus, son of Megabates 1 . The vice-admirals, mentioned by 
Herodotus, are foreigners; whilst the captains of the Grand Fleet 
are not mentioned either severally or collectively. 

From Doriscus the fleet accompanied the land army to Acanthus 
where it received orders to proceed to Therma. Accordingly, it set 
sail, passed through the canal of Athos, and reached its destination 
augmented by the hundred and twenty ships of the Thracians. 
Xerxes, upon his arrival, went on board a Sidonian vessel and 
explored the mouth of the Peneus, for what were Athens and 
Sparta to him but mere items in a tourist’s itinerary ? 

On leaving Therma a squadron of ten ships advanced to Scyathus, 
where it seized three Grecian ships that were keeping a look-out. 
But Xerxes was soon to discover the fickleness of fortune: the 
Persian fleet, whilst riding at anchor between the city of Casthanaea 
and the coast of Sepias, was caught in a violent storm and shorn 
of about four hundred triremes and innumerable transports and 
provision-ships “ so that this wreck proved a source of great profit 
to Aminocles, a Magnesian, who possessed land about Sepias 2 .” 
And the Greeks poured out libations to Poseidon, whom they sur- 
named the Deliverer, and moved up their ships to Artemisium, 
“ hoping that there would be only some few ships to oppose them.” 

But the bulk of the Persian fleet was there, and in the best of 
spirits. And in order to prevent the escape of the Greeks who had 
fallen into their hands the Persians detached a couple of hundred 
ships to sail round Euboea and seal up the straits of Euripos. 
But as the Persian squadron was approaching the Coela of Euboea, 
the rains descended and the floods came and the winds blew and 
the squadron was wrecked: “all this was done by the deity that 


1 Herodotus, vn., 97. 


2 Idem, vil., 188-191. 
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the Persian might be brought to an equality with the Grecian, or, 
at least, not be greatly superior.” 

Meanwhile, after an indecisive engagement in which they lost 
thirty vessels, the Persians at Artemisium took the offensive and 
crippled one-half of the Athenian fleet. Then came the news of the 
forcing of Thermopylae, and the Greeks fell back. Darkness and 
Persian indolence lent them aid; and by the break of day even the 
damaged ships of the Athenians were gone. 

Both the land and the sea-route now lay open to the Persians. 
Xerxes marched to Athens and burnt its shrines in revenge for 
the destruction of Sardis; the fleet sailed down the Euripos and 
rounding Sunium came to anchor in the bay of Phaleron. 

In the neighbourhood lay the Grecian fleet in the haven of 
Salamis. Eurybiades was in command and it was the general 
opinion of the officers of the confederate fleet that they should 
sail to the Isthmus and fight before Peloponnesus “for if they 
should be conquered by sea, whilst they were at Salamis, they 
would be besieged in the island, but if at the Isthmus they might 
escape to their own cities 1 .” The fear of Persian sea-power would 
have indeed subdued the judgment of Eurybiades 2 had not The¬ 
mistocles threatened to abandon Greece, if Greece should abandon 
Salamis. And the threat was grim, for out of a total of three 
hundred and eighty ships, Themistocles was in command of two 
hundred. 

Meanwhile, Xerxes had almost recuperated his naval loss, for 
Aeschylus states that “a thousand ships (for well I knew the 
number) the Persian flag obeyed: two hundred more and seven 
o’erspread the seas 3 .” "As at Artemisium the only fear felt was lest 
the Greeks should fly, and in that way escape chastisement 4 .” Two 
hundred ships were therefore ordered to surround all the passages, 

1 Herodotus, vm., 49. 

2 Plutarch, Lives : Life of Themistocles, p. 113, Langhorne’s tr. (London). 

8 Aeschylus, Persae, ii., 343-345. 

* G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, Vol. m., p. 463, London 
(1879). 
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and to enclose the islands 1 ; whilst Xerxes climbed a rocky cliff at 
break of day to watch the sea-fight with his own eyes (480 b.c.). 

“The Persian fleet was drawn up in three lines and stimulated 
by the presence of the king assumed the offensive. The Grecian 
vessels were of small draught and receded to the shore; the Persian 
ships were heavy and unwieldy, and in giving pursuit, began to 
grind in the shallows. As the day advanced the sea-breeze produced 
a high surf in the channel.” The triple line impeded retreat; the 
narrow space promoted collision: Themistocles had shown his 
wisdom both in selecting the place for his ships and the time for 
his action. By evening the Persian fleet was a wreck and a debris; 
five hundred vessels had gone down and with them the admiral of 
the fleet and the brother of the Great King: 

“ Ariamaenes, the Persian admiral, a man of distinguished honour, and by far 
the bravest of the king’s brothers, directed his manoeuvres chiefly against 
Themistocles. His ship was very tall, and from thence he threw darts and shot 
forth arrows as from a castle. But Aminias the Decclean, and Sosiscles the 
Pedian, who sailed in one bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, and 
both ships meeting they were fastened together by means of their brazen beaks; 
when Ariamaenes, boarding their galley, they received him with their pikes, and 
pushed him into the sea. Artemisia knew the body amongst others that were 
floating with the wreck, and carried it to Xerxes 2 .” 

The defeat of Salamis made Xerxes tremble for his life. Laying 
therefore the flattering unction to his soul that he had gained the 
immediate object of the expedition, namely, the conquest of Athens, 
and that the ultimate task of subduing Greece could be left to a 
satrap, he made Mardonius the generalissimo of 360,000 troops, 
and with the rest of his army retreated towards the Hellespont. 
As before, Xerxes took the land-route, whilst the remnants of the 
Persian fleet went ahead for protecting the bridge. The effort, 
however, proved futile. For though the advice of Themistocles to 
conquer Asia in Europe by breaking the bridge 3 was overruled by 


1 Plutarch, Lives : Life of Themistocles, p. 114. 

2 Plutarch, Lives: Life of Themistocles, p. 116, Langhorne’s tr. 

3 Plutarch, Lives : Life of Aristides, p. 87, Langhorne’s tr. 
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Aristides, who desired a riddance of evil by facilitating the flight 
of the Great King 1 , nevertheless, the sea, which had been branded 
and fettered and scourged, had not been equally forgiving. A storm 
had destroyed the labour of the preceding year and the army had 
to cross over in ships 2 . 

There is no doubt that Mardonius felt himself equal to the task 
he had undertaken. “ At sea in your wooden towers,” wrote he to 
the Greeks, “ you have defeated landsmen unpractised at the oar; 
but there are still the wide plains of Thessaly and the fields of 
Boeotia, where both horse and foot may fight to the best advantage 3 .” 
But Plataea was to be the graveyard of Mardonius and his horse 
and foot: the disaster of Salamis was to remain irretrievable. 

Meanwhile, the remnants of the Grand Fleet had evaded a 
Grecian squadron off Calami in the Ionian territory, and obtained 
the shelter of the land forces at Mycale 1 . But if the Persians could 
draw their ships ashore and fence them in with a rampart of stone 
and wood, the Greeks also could fight a naval battle on land. For 
they disembarked and met the Persian troops and beat them — and 
the ships became the spoils of war to be ruthlessly fired. 

The Battle of Mycale completed the work of Salamis, and Persia 
was no longer able to retain her territory in Europe 3 , or even on 
the Asiatic seaboard, from Ionia to Pamphylia (479-466 b.c.). And 
then, in 466 B.C., came a repetition of Mycale, for Titliraustes, the 
Persian admiral, whilst planning to overrun the coast of Asia Minor 
with about six hundred ships and a large army, found himself 
confronted, not with the eighty ships of his Phoenician allies, but 
with the two hundred galleys of the Athenian Cimon. Seized with 
panic, Titliraustes converted his navy into a river-flotilla, and 
pushed up the Eurymedon and finally sought safety in flight. Two 
hundred of his vessels fell into the hands of the enemy — “a certain 


1 Plutarch, Lives : Life of Aristides, p. 87, Langhorne’s tr. 

2 Herodotus, vm., 117. 

3 Plutarch, Lives: Life of Aristides, p. 87, Langhorne’s tr. 

4 Herodotus, IX., 96. 

6 With the exception of the town of Doriscus. 
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proof,” says Plutarch, “that the Persian fleet was very numerous.” 
The Persian army now came to the rescue and was almost pulverized, 
whilst a similar fate befell the Phoenician squadron off Cyprus, so 
that by the time of Xerxes’ assassination in 465 b.c. the Persian 
navy had acquired a negative value—it was nowhere to be seen 
but on land, and on land it was nothing but an encumbrance to 
the army. 

Nevertheless, it must be stated to the credit of Persia that 
Ariamaenes or Ariabignes sank with his ships at Salamis, that 
Boges or Butes, the governor of Eion, burnt himself with his 
colleagues on the funeral pyre 1 , and that “none were able to drive 
out Mascames from Doriscus though many made the attempt 2 . 
And it was not a vain boast of the Great King that he was master 
of the sea 3 , for he narrowed and enlarged its domains as he willed: 
he had made the strait of Hellespont an isthmus, and the isthmus 
of Athos a strait. 

Nor is this the final word on the naval ambitions of Xerxes, for 
by granting a conditional pardon to Sataspes, son of Teaspes, of 
the Royal House, who had been convicted of the capital offence 
of rape, Xerxes made the circumnavigation of Africa literally a 
problem of life and death. The royal culprit took an Egyptian 
vessel, sailed through the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, doubled 
Cape Solois of Libya, and steered to the south, but “after traversing 
a vast extent of sea in many months, when he found that he had 
still more to pass, he turned back 4 ’’—willing to face the inexorable 
Xerxes rather than the illimitable sea. 

Where the greater malady is fix’d 
The lesser is scarce felt. Thou’ldst shun a bear 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea 
Thou’ldst meet the bear i’ the mouth. 

Sataspes pleaded the ingenious defence— Actus Dei nemini meet : 
he had sailed past a nation of elusive pygmies, clad in garments 

1 Herodotus, vii., 107 et Plutarch, Lives : Life of Oimon. 

2 Idem, vii., 106 et Plutarch, Lives : Life of Cimon. 

3 Herodotus, vii., 34. 4 Idem, iv., 43. 
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of palm leaves, but could not sail any farther, because his ship was 
stopped. But Xerxes realized that Sataspes could argue better 
than perform, and violate better than fulfil, and enforced, ac¬ 
cordingly, the sentence of death. 

And so concluded the first phase of Achaemenian history. Here¬ 
after, the dream of world-imperialism was not to be realized by 
pitting Persia against Greece but by setting the Grecian states 
against one another. And as a corollary to this new policy of divide 
et impera, Greek captains were to assist the satraps as the de facto 
leaders of the armies of Persia, and Greek mercenaries were to 
displace the Immortals as the corps d’elite of the Great King. 

Meanwhile, the collapse of the Persian navy reacted on the 
loyalty of Egypt: the Persian troops were defeated near Papremis 
in the Delta, and the satrap Achaemenes was slain (459 b.o.). There¬ 
upon, the rebel leaders, Inaros and Amyrtaeus I, lured Athens with 
the prospects of a coup de grdce, and an Athenian fleet of two 
hundred sail made itself master of the Nile and of two-thirds of 
Memphis 1 . Artaxerxes, the son and successor of Xerxes, stooped 
to bribery; but the attempt was premature and Sparta rejected 
the darics offered for an invasion of Attica. 

Persia now took the field against Egypt. A battle was fought; 
the Egyptians were beaten; and the Athenian fleet retired to 
Prosopitis, an island in the Nile. For eighteen months the siege 
went on, till Megabyzus, by turning the course of the stream, forced 
the Athenians, as it were, to set fire to their own ships 2 . Then came 
a tardy reinforcement of fifty sail, which was routed by the 
Phoenicians with heavy loss, and with the execution of Inaros and 
the flight of his companion, the revolt was over (465 b.c.). 

But Athens remembered the fall of Prosopitis, and gathered a 
fleet, and despatched Cimon with two hundred ships to wrest Cyprus 
from the Persians (449 b.c.). The task was heavy, for Artabazus, 
the Persian admiral, had three hundred ships at Cyprus 3 , whilst a 

1 Thucydides, i., 104, tr. B. Jowett, Oxford (1900). 2 Idem, i., 109. 

8 Diodorus Siculus, The Historical Library, Bk. xii., Ch. I., tr. G. Booth, 
London (1814). 
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thousand times as many men lay encamped in Cilicia in charge 
of Megabyzus. Moreover, sixty of the Athenian ships had to be 
detached for service in Egypt, where Amyrtaeus I was hiding 1 , and 
a substitute had to be found for Cimon who had died before he 
could proceed to the blockade of Citium 2 . Nevertheless, Citium 
and Malus were forced, and of the Phoenician and Cilician ships a 
hundred were taken, and the rest, pursued almost to the camp of 
Megabyzus 3 , were beaten on land. 

Athens now settled down before the walls of Salamis, the capital 
of Cyprus, and though no attempt was made by Persia to raise the 
siege—“for the Athenians were masters at sea”—the town proved 
impregnable. Artaxerxes, who was anxious to retain Cyprus for the 
defence of Egypt, saw the war-weariness of the besieging army, and 
concluded the “ Peace of Callias ” on the following conditions 4 : 

(i) the Greek cities in Asia to receive freedom and self-government; 

(ii) Persian commanders not to come within three days’ journey of the sea; 

(iii) Persian men-of-war not to sail beyond Phaselis in the Levant or beyond 
the Cyanean isles in the Euxine; 

(iv) Athens to relinquish Cyprus, and to recall her squadron from Egypt; 

(v) and Athens not to invade any of the provinces of Artaxerxes. 

The “Peace of Callias” lasted till 415 b.c., when the collapse of 
the Athenian expedition against Sicily disturbed the balance of 
power in favour of Persia, and induced Darius Nothus, who had 
succeeded Artaxerxes as the Great King, to order a renewal of 
tribute from the Grecian colonies in Asia Minor. The task was 
assigned to the satraps, Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, who econo¬ 
mized labour by entering into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Sparta: the Great King was “to be sovereign over all the 
territory and all the cities which were in his possession then, or 

1 Thucydides, I., 112. 

2 Idem ; but according to Diodorus Siculus (xii., I.) Cimon died after the 
“ Peace of Callias.” 

3 Diodorus Siculus, The Historical Library, Bk. xii., Ch. i. 

4 Idem. 
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had been in the possession of his forefathers before 1 ,” and for this 
concession, Sparta and Persia were to be the common enemies of 
Athens. 

r The satraps, however, were not aiming at reciprocity. For, as 
Tissaphernes himself admitted to the younger Cyrus, “all I have 
hitherto done was in pure compliance with the advice of Alcibiades, 
studying only that no party of the Grecians should grow too strong, 
but that all might be kept in weakness through their own embroil¬ 
ments 2 .” Accordingly, when Sparta pressed for aid against Athens, 
Tissaphernes brought his reinforcement of one hundred and forty- 
seven Phoenician galleys, but only as far as Aspendus and no 
farther 3 . Similarly, when Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was 
awaiting at Miletus the three hundred Phoenician galleys of 
Pliarnabazus 4 , there only came the tardy information that the 
Phoenicians had returned to Phoenicia. 

But whilst the satraps were economizing, the younger Cyrus, who 
coveted the Persian crown, was offering the Spartan ambassadors 
at Sai dis both five hundred talents in specie and his own private 
money and even the very throne on which he was sitting 5 . And 
so within a couple of years the power of Athens was broken: in 
September 405 b.c. the Athenian fleet was destroyed at Aegospotami, 
and in April 404 the Long Walls and the fortifications of the 
Peiraeus were dismantled. 

Meanwhile, Egypt had revolted under Amyrtaeus II, a grandson 
of Amyrtaeus I, and the identity of interests had prompted Cyrus 
to supply five and twenty ships to the Egyptian admiral, Tamos, 
who had been besieging Miletus against Tissaphernes 6 (405 b.c.). 


1 Thucydides, viil, 18, tr. B. Jowett, Oxford (1900). 

2 Xenophon, HeUenica, Bk. i., tr. by the ‘Translator of Thucydides,’ p 19 

London (1816). ’ 

8 Thucydides, viil, 87. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, The Historical Library, Bk. xm., Ch. iv. 

6 Xenophon, Hellenica, Bk. i., tr. by the ‘Translator of Thucydides,’ p 18 
London (1816). ’ 

6 Xenophon, Anabasis, Bk. I., tr. by E. Spelman, p. 21, London (1817). 
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For his treason Cyrus was recalled to Susa, where, finding that his 
arrival synchronized with the accession of his brother Artaxerxes 
Mnemon to the throne of Persia, he attempted fratricide and was 
sentenced to death. 

But Cyrus was not reserved for the gallows: the intercession of 
the Queen-Mother obtained him an unconditional pardon, and so, 
returning to Asia Minor, he applied to Egypt and Sparta for the 
price of his friendship, and raised eventually a native army of a 
hundred thousand men and a Grecian corps of thirteen thousand 
mercenaries. Moreover, “five and thirty ships, with Pythagoras, a 
Lacedaemonian, at the head, sailed from Peloponnesus, and came 
to Cyrus, being conducted from Ephesus by Tamos, an Egyptian, 
who carried with him five and twenty other ships belonging to 
Cyrus 1 .” The expedition, however, was not destined to succeed: 
Cyrus fell in the Battle of Cunaxa (401 b.c.) ; the Asiatics returned 
to their allegiance; and the Greeks cut their way through to 
Trebizond, in the face of all the armies of the Great King. 

The hostility of Sparta and the impotence of Persia could no 
longer be disguised and, to err on the safe side, Tissaphemes drew 
up a programme for the construction of three hundred Phoenician 
galleys 2 , with which Sparta was to be deprived of the empire of the 
sea 3 . The news leaked out; Agesilaus, king of Sparta, crossed over 
to Asia Minor (399 b.c.) ; and the darics were shipped to Europe 
for circulation at Argos, Thebes, Corinth 4 , and probably elsewhere. 
And after a contest of six years the darics triumphed: Agesilaus 
was driven out of the country “by ten thousand of the Great 
King’s archers” (for the Persian money bore the impression of 
an archer); the Spartan fleet of Pisander was beaten near Cnidus 
(394 b.c.) by the Athenian and Phoenician ships of Conon and 

1 Xenophon, Anabasis, Bk. i., tr. by E. Spelman, p. 21, London (1817). 

2 Xenophon, Hellenica, Bk. hi., tr. by the ‘Translator of Thucydides,’ p. 79, 
London (1816). 

3 Plutarch, Lives: Life of Agesilaus, Langhorne tr., Gr. Section, Yol. I., 
p. 283. 

4 Xenophon, Hellenica, Bk. m., Eng. tr., p. 86. 
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Pharnabazus 1 ; and the insular possessions of Sparta were taken. 
Phamabazus, indeed, was even prepared “to go to Laconia and 
revenge himself to the utmost of his power,” and within a year 
after Cnidus actually ravaged the Peloponnesian coast 2 . Conon, of 
course, was present throughout, and for his services received the 
gold with which the Long Walls of the Peiraeus were rebuilt. 

Sparta now resumed the r&le of a friend, and borrowed the ships 
of which Tiribazus was master, and stopped the navigation of vessels 
from Pontus to Athens 3 (387 b.c.). The policy of the Great Bang 
had completely succeeded: he had fought with Sparta against 
Athens, and with Athens against Sparta, and was reopening the 
cycle. “ Hence it was,” says Xenophon, “that when Tiribazus issued 
out the notification, that all states, who were desirous of a peace 
on the terms which the King prescribes, should assemble together, 
they were all soon assembled. And now in the presence of them 
all, Tiribazus, having first showed the king’s signet, read aloud the 
contents of his mandate, as followeth: 

“Artaxerxes the king thinks it just that the cities in Asia and the two isles 
of Clazomenae and Cyprus should be his own; but that all the rest of the 
Grecian cities, both small and great, should be left free and independent, except 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Seiros; these, as formerly, to continue in subjection to 
the Athenians. And whatever people refuseth this peace, I myself, with such as 
receive it, shall make war against that people, both by land and sea, both with 
ships and with money 4 .” 

Greece accepted the “ Peace of Antalcidas ” without a murmur 
but Evagoras of Cyprus, who was in the fifth year of a successful 
revolt and had an army of six thousand men and a fleet of a 
hundred and thirty sail, exclusive of fifty Egyptian and twenty 
Tyrian vessels 5 , was hardly the person to listen and obey. His fleet 

1 Xenophon, Hellenica, Bk. iv., Eng. tr., p. 103. Diodorus (xiv., ix.) says that 
the Spartans had 85 ships and the Persians 90. 

2 Idem, Bk. IV., Eng. tr., p. 121. 

8 Xenophon, Hellenica, Bk. v., tr. by the ‘Translator of Thucydides,’ p. 134, 
London (1816). 

4 Idem, p. 135. 

5 Diodorus Siculus, The Historical Library, Bk. xv., Ch. i. 
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was scattered by the three hundred galleys of Tiribazus and Gaios; 
his island was overrun by the three hundred thousand troops of 
Orontes; his capital was assailed for six years until its fall was 
imminent. But when the time came for the coup de grdce Orontes 
and Tiribazus had fallen out amongst themselves, and the pretender 
was told that on payment of an annual subsidy he could retain 
both his capital and his title of king. 

Meanwhile, by fear and favour, Persia had recovered the sea¬ 
board of Asia Minor, and there only remained the subjugation of 
Egypt. According to Diodorus, when the king’s forces came to 
Acre in Phoenicia there were two hundred thousand Persians 
under Pharnabazus and twenty thousand Greeks under Iphicrates, 
whose services had been obtained from Athens. The navy comprised 
(i) three hundred galleys of three tiers of oars on a bank, (ii) two 
hundred galleys of thirty oars a-piece, and (iii) a vast number of 
transport-ships 1 . But all the troops and ships of Persia had nothing 
more than a spectacular effect, for the seven mouths of the Nile 
had been blocked, and though a force was secretly landed, Pharna¬ 
bazus hesitated in accepting the advice of Iphicrates to march on 
Memphis before the Egyptian army could mobilize. And whilst he 
delayed the Nile rose and flooded the country—and Iphicrates and 
Pharnabazus went their ways for they had parted 2 (374 b.c.). 

The failure of the Egyptian expedition brought on a general 
revolt of the satraps, and by 362 b.c. all Asia Minor had seceded 
from Persia. Sparta abetted the insurrection, whilst Tachos, king 
of Egypt, sent a fleet of two hundred ships under the Athenian 
Chabrias, and an army of ten thousand Greek mercenaries under 
the Spartan Agesilaus, for an invasion of Syria. But once again the 
darics proved invincible, and whilst the satraps were being crushed 


1 Diodorus Siculus, The Historical Library , Bk. xv., Ch. x. 

2 “ Iphicrates, knowing the readiness of the tongue of Pharnabazus and the 
slowness of his actions, one day accosted him in this manner—That he wondered 
that one who was so voluble in his speech should be so slow in his actions. To 
which Pharnabazus answered—That he was master of his words, but the king, 
of his actions.” 
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at home, there arose a civil war in Egypt to end the foreign war of 
Tachos. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon died in 359 b.o. in the ninety-fourth year of 
his life and the forty-sixth year of his reign. It is the tendency 
of modem historians to make Persia responsible for the failures 
of Artaxerxes, and to credit the achievements of Artaxerxes to 
Greece 1 . But it is unnecessary to withhold from Persia what 
Greece herself has conceded: Phamabazus was present as an 
admiral in the Battle of Cnidus, Tiribazus and Gaios led the attack 
on Cyprus, and Pharnabazus cooperated with Iphicrates in the 
attack on Egypt. Finally, though the royal coinage 2 is usually 
devoid of marine representations, there is at least one gold stater, 
now preserved in the De Luynes collection, which bears on the 
obverse the royal Persian archer, as on the darics, and on the 
reverse, a prow of a galley 3 . It was probably minted at Cyzicus 
in honour of the king who had enforced the “Peace of Antalcidas” 
and recovered the control of the sea. 

Artaxerxes Ochus now succeeded to the throne of Persia and 
immediately after massacring the royal family turned his attention 
towards Egypt. The expedition failed; Cyprus and Phoenicia 
revolted; and nothing was left, apparently, but the unconquerable 
will. Entrusting the Cyprian war to Idrieus, prince of Caria, 
Artaxerxes raised a force of thirty thousand horse and three 
hundred thousand foot, and marched through Syria, and encamped 
near Sidon. Paralysed with fear the Sidonians fired the town and 
burnt themselves to ashes, and, incidentally, released the king from 
a Phoenician war. 

Artaxerxes now continued his march on Egypt: Cyprus had been 
reduced by Idrieus, and ten thousand mercenaries had arrived 
from Greece. The army was divided into three corps and each 
corps was placed under the dual command of a Greek and a 

1 Vide Eduard Meyer, Ency. Brit., Vol. xxi., p. 212 a, Cambridge (1911), et 
G. Rawlinson, The. Five Great Monarchies, Yol. in., p. 480, London (1879). 

2 In contradistinction to the coins issued by satraps or subordinate kings. 

3 Barclay V. Head, The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, p. 51, London (1877). 
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Persian: the Greek commanders were Lacrates, Nicostratus, and 
Mentor; the Persian commanders, Rosaces, Aristazanes, and Bagaios. 
The last two were also admirals—the former over “four score 
galleys,” the latter over “a considerable navy”—for Persia led 
three hundred galleys against Egypt, besides six hundred ships of 
burden and transport-ships. 

Meanwhile, Nectanebo, king of Egypt, was laughing the Persian 
power to scorn: his country was fortified; his army was large— 
about eighty thousand natives and twenty thousand Greeks; and 
his navy was specially equipped for service on the Nile. But a 
single reverse changed the overweening confidence to temerity: 
Nectanebo retired to Memphis en route to Ethiopia, and Egypt was 
in the hands of the enemy. 

The reconquest of Egypt was the last triumph of the Achae- 
menian empire. Bagaios was given unlimited powers, and Mentor, 
the satrapy of the Asiatic seaboard; and for a time the many 
states became one under the Great King (343-338 b.c.). And then, 
on a sudden, the wide arch of the ranged empire fell, and all was 
over. 

It is a remarkable fact that though Persia “by virtue of her 
shipping held the sovereignty of the sea 1 ” she made no effort to 
prevent Alexander from crossing the Hellespont. The first naval 
encounter was at Miletus (334 b.c.), and even at Miletus, Memnon, 
the brother of Mentor, displayed more the strength of the Persian 
fleet than its utility, for “he sailed all day long in view of the 
Grecians, hoping by that means to dare them to an engagement 
at sea.” Alexander, however, was not prepared “ to fight a fleet so 
numerous as the Persian, or to engage the expert Cyprians and 
Phoenicians, or to try the skill and valour of the Macedonians on 
so unstable an element 2 .” 

Thereupon, Memnon formed the bold design of transferring the 
war into the enemy’s country and had taken Antissa, Methymna, 


1 Arrian, History of Alexander’s Expedition, Bk. i., Ch. xix., tr. by Rooke, 
London (1814). 

2 Idem. 
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Pyrrha, Erissa, Mitylene, Lesbos, and even the Cyclade isles 1 , when 
he sickened and died, and, with him, the last hope of Darius Codo- 
mannus, the last of the Great Kings. Such, at any rate, is the 
version of Diodorus; but, on the other hand, Arrian credits Auto- 
phradates and Pharnabazus with the reduction of Mitylene, where 
Memnon had died before the fall of the town 2 . It appears also 
from Arrian’s account that the two Persian satraps did not abandon 
Memnon’s plan of invading Euboea, for, at Siphnus, King Agis of 
Sparta interviewed them and “ required money for the use of the 
war, and as many sea and land forces as they could spare to be 
sent into Peloponnesus 3 .” Eventually, Agis received ten ships and 
thirty talents of silver, and it looked as though Persia might still 
be saved, for said Alexander to his troops at Tyre: 


“ I cau by no means deem it safe to undertake an expedition into Egypt, whilst 
the Persians have the sovereignty of the sea; nor to continue our pursuit of 
Darius, whilst Tyre remains unsubdued, and our enemies have Egypt and 
Cyprus in their possession. This I hold dangerous—lest if they should regain 
their seaports, and by the help of their fleet transfer the war into Greece 4 .” 


But Autophradates and Pharnabazus lacked initiative and the 
paralysis of the defeat of Issus (333 b.c.) spread to the navy, which 
kept at sea merely because it was less dangerous there than on 
land. And since the Persian navy was not built by Persia, the 
squadrons of Sidon, Aradus, and Byblus deserted the Persian cause 
on hearing that Alexander was master of their respective cities; 
and Cyprus followed soon after. The fall of Tyre (332 b.c.) com¬ 
pleted the process, and hereafter, with the solitary exception of 
Magaios, the son of Pharnuchis, who was the captain of a trireme 5 
in the fleet of Nearchus, there is no trace of Achaemenian Persia 
on the sea—the unstable element had allied itself with Alexander. 


1 Diodorus Siculus, The Historical Library, Bk. xvil, Ch. in. 

2 Arrian, History of Alexander's Expedition, Bk. n., Ch. i. 

3 Idem, Bk. n., Ch. xni. 4 Idem, Bk. n., Ch. xvn. 

5 Arrian, Indian History, Ch. 18. 
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TRADE-CONDITIONS IN THE EAST BEFORE 
THE RISE OF S AS AN IAN PERSIA 

There was a man,” says Agatharchides, “ famous for his valour and his 
wealth, by name Erythras, a Persian by birth, son of Myozaeus. Ilis home was 
by the sea, facing toward islands which are not now desert, but were so at the 
time of the empire of the Medes, when Erythras lived. In the winter-time he 
used to go to Pasargadae, making the journey at his own cost, and he indulged 
in these changes of scene, now for profit, and now for some pleasure of his own 
life. On a time the lions charged into a large flock of his mares, and some were 
slain ; while the rest, unharmed but terror-stricken at what they had seen, fled 
to the sea. A strong wind was blowing from the land, and as they plunged into 
the waves in their terror, they were carried beyond their footing; and their fear 
continuing, they swam through the sea and came out on the shore of the land 
opposite. With them went one of the herdsmen, a youth of marked bravery, 
who thus reached the shore by clinging to the shoulders of a mare. Now 
Erythras looked for his mares, and not seeing them, first put together a raft 
of small size, but secure in the strength of its building; and happening on 
a favourable wind, he pushed off into the strait, across which he was swiftly 
carried by the waves, and so found his mares and their keeper also. And then, 
being pleased with the island, he built a stronghold at a place well chosen 
by the shore, and brought hither from the mainland opposite such as were 
dissatisfied with their life there, and subsequently settled all the other un¬ 
inhabited islands, with a numerous population; and such was the glory they 
ascribed to him, because of these his deeds, that even down to our own time 
they have called that sea, infinite in extent, Erythraean . And so, for the 
reason here set forth, it is to be well distinguished (for to say Erythra thalatta y 
Sea of Erythras, is a very different thing from Tlialatta Erythra , Red Sea); 
for the one commemorates the most illustrious mcm of that sea, while the other 
refers to the colour of the water . Now the one explanation of the name, as due 
to the colour, is false (for the sea is not red), but the other, ascribing it to the 
man who ruled there, is the true one, as the Persian story testifies 1 .” 

The story, however, is more Persianized than Persian. For just 
as the Persian Gulf derives its name, not from the extinct em¬ 
pires of antiquity bordering on its shores, but from the youngest 

1 Agatharchides quoted by Schoff, in his edition of The Periplm of the 
Erythraean Sea , pp. 50-51 (1912). 
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surviving empire of Persia, so the Erythraean story is a Persian story 
merely because it has been preserved by the Persians. “ Thousands 
of years before the emergence of the Greeks from savagery, 01 
before the exploits of the Phoenicians in the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic, human culture and commerce had centred in the countries 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, and the peoples of that region, the 
various Arab tribes, and more especially those ancestors of the 
Phoenicians, the mysterious Red Men, were the active carriers or 
intermediaries 1 2 .” Then as time went on, the Red Men left their 
homes in Elam, and settled in the islands of Bahrain", and fi om 
there they spread along South Arabia, and the shores ot the Red 
Sea—making the green one Red. How long they lived and ruled 
in South Arabia is uncertain but it was apparently in 1800 b.c. that 
they were driven out by the descendants of Joktan, the Arabic 
Qahtan. “And Hazarmaveth came and governed and gave his name 
to the kingdom of Hadramawt, while his brother Jerab, the Arabic 
Yarub, was the grandfather of Saba, the founder of the great 
Sabaean kingdom, and builder of the royal city of Marib or Scba 
in South-western Arabia 3 .” 

Now, these Arabs, unlike their companions in the hinterland of 
Arabia, were born traders and sailors, and from the moment they 
seized the coast of Arabia, they seized also “the lucrative commerce 
which supplied precious stones and spices and incense to the evei- 
increasing service of the gods of Egypt. This was their prerogative, 
jealously guarded, and upon this they lived and prospered ac¬ 
cording to the prosperity of the Pharaohs. The muslins and spices 
of India they fetched themselves or received from the Indian 
traders at their ports on either side of the Gulf of Aden; carrying 
them in turn over the highlands of the upper Nile, or through the 

1 SchofF: notes to his edition of The Periplns of the Erythraean Sea, p. 3. 

2 “ Innumerable tumuli with cyclopean masonry of the well-known Phoenician 
pattern cover the central island of the group; ivories of Phoenico-Assyrian 
shape, and at least one cuneiform inscription, have been found there.” J.B.A.S. 
(1898), p. 246. 

8 F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar, p. 18 (1920). 


Red Sea and across the desert to Thebes or Memphis 1 .” And as 
time went on and the Arab retained his monopoly, he built up a 
magnificent civilization, of which the first written record is supplied 
by Agatharchides, president of the Alexandrian library, in the year 
113 b.c. : 

“ Sabaea abounds with every production to make life happy in the extreme: 
its very air is so perfumed with odours that the natives are obliged to mitigate 
the fragrance by scents that have an opposite tendency, as if nature could not 
support even pleasure in the extreme. Myrrh, frankincense, balsam, cinnamon, 
and cassia are here produced from trees of extraordinary magnitude. The King, 
as he is on the one hand entitled to supreme honour, on the other is obliged to 
submit to confinement in his palace, but the people are robust, warlike, and 
able mariners ; they sail in very large vessels to the country where the odor¬ 
iferous commodities are produced; they plant colonies there, and import from 
thence the larimnon, an odour nowhere else to be found; in fiict there is no 
nation upon earth so wealthy as the Gerrhaeans and Sabaeans, because of their 
situation in the centre of all the commerce which passes between Asia and 
Europe. These are the nations which have enriched the Syria of Ptolemy; 
these are the nations that furnish the most profitable agencies to the industry 
of the Phoenicians, and a variety of advantages which are incalculable. They 
possess themselves every profusion of luxury, in articles of plate and sculpture, 
in furnishing of beds, tripods, and other household embellishments, far superior 
in degree to anything that is seen in Europe. Their expense of living rivals the 
magnificence of princes. Their houses are decorated with pillars glistening with 
gold and silver. Their doors are crowned with vases and beset with jewels; the 
interior of their houses corresponds to the beauty of their outward appearance, 
and all the riches of other countries are here exhibited in a variety of profusion. 
Such a nation, and so abounding in superfluity, owes its independence to its 
distance from Europe; for their luxurious manners would soon render them a 
prey to the sovereigns in their vicinity, who have always troops on foot prepared 
for any conquest, and who if they could find the means of invasion, would soon 
reduce the Sabaeans to the condition of their agents and factors, whereas now 
they are obliged to deal with them as principals 2 .” 

1 Schoff: notes to his edition of The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 3. 

2 Agatharchides, quoted by William Vincent, in his Commerce and Navi¬ 
gation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, Vol. it, pp. 33-35, London (1307). 
Agatharchides is placed by Blair in 177 B.C., by Dodwell in 104 B.O., and by 
Schoff in 113B.O. 
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The first attempt to deprive the Arabs of the monopoly of the 
Indian trade was made in 18 b.c. when AElius Gallus was ordered 
by the Emperor Augustus to explore both Arabia and Ethiopia. 
But the credit for opening the Indian ocean was to go to a Roman 
slave and not to a Roman general, for iElius Gallus could only 
advance into Arabia as far as Radman 1 whilst a free slave of 
Annius Plocamus reached the coasts of Carmania, whither he was 
accidentally driven by the north winds 2 . Shortly after this, in the 
year 45 a.d., the navigator Hippalus, who “had observed the 
periodic change of the Indian monsoon (doubtless long known to 
Arab and Hindu), made a successful trading voyage and returned 
with a cargo of all those things fpr which Rome was paying so 
generously: gems and pearls, ebony and sandalwood, balms and 
spices, but especially pepper 3 .” The discovery of the monsoons was 
like an ‘Open Sesame’ to the Romans but the Arab was still there 
and had not been annihilated. 

Of the trade in the Indian Ocean about this time an unknown 
merchant of Berenice has left an imperishable record in his 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. The seaboard of the Indian Ocean, 
its winds and waves and rocks, the builders and agents and the 
captains of ships, the gatherers of incense and ivory and spices, the 
buyers and sellers of the souls of men, the immemorial monopoly 
of the Arab, the quaint seacraft of the Hindu, the adventurous 
instinct of the Roman, the distance from port to port and the way 
of the ship in the midst of the sea—all this is treated in its entirety 
and with the faithfulness of personal observation. As this sea-trade, 
which the Roman shared with the Arab and the Hindu, became 
afterwards almost a Persian monopoly, it is necessary to give the 
salient features of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 

The principal ports of Egypt for the Eastern trade were Myos- 
hormus and Berenice. “Vessels bound for Africa and Southern 


1 A. Sprenger, The Campaign of ASlius Gallus in Arabia, J.R.A.S. (1872), 
pp. 121-141. 

2 Pliny, Natural History, Bk. vl, Ch. xxii., Eng. tr., p. 129. 

8 Schoff: intr. to his edition of The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 6. 
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Arabia left Myos-hormus about the autumnal equinox, when the 
N.W. wind then prevailing carried them quickly down to the gulf. 
Those bound for India or Ceylon left in July, and if they cleared 
the Red Sea before the first of September they had the monsoon 
to assist their passage across the ocean.” At Adulis (Massowa) on 
the coast of Ethiopia, ivory, tortoise-shell and rhinoceros-horn 
were exported in exchange for cloth, base metals and presents for 
the king. Next came a series of ports on the Horn of Africa, and 
the nearest of them all to Arabia was Avalites, the modern Zeila. 
“ Ships are customarily fitted out from Ariaca (the Gulf of Cambay?) 
and Barygaza (Broach) bringing to these far-side market-towns the 
products of their own places—wheat, rice, clarified butter, sesame 
oil, cotton cloth, and girdles, and honey from the seed called 
sacchari.” The Indian and Arabian trade was not confined merely 
to the Horn of Africa; it extended down Azania or the Eastern 
coast of Africa, as far as Rhapta. “The people of Muza send 
thither many large ships, using Arab captains and agents, who are 
familiar with the natives and intermarry with them, and who know 
the whole coast and understand the language.” And all along the 
coast the trade was brisk, uniform, and lucrative, for the native of 
the Dark Continent who had no need for the precious commodities 
of his country—rhinoceros-horn, tortoise-shell, and ivory—willingly 
exchanged them for hatchets and awls and various kinds of glass- 
beads, and the produce of Indian farms and fields. At Rhapta, the 
trade came abruptly to an end, for the unexplored ocean lay 
beyond, mingling with the Western Sea 1 . 

But to return with the Periplm to the Arabian peninsula, there 
were the two market-towns of Petra to the north and Muza to the 
south—the former at the junction of the caravan-routes from 
Yemen- and the Persian Gulf; the latter on the sea-route to 
Berenice, Rhapta, and Barygaza. In general, the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea was bleak and inhospitable, but farther south, on the 
southern coast of Arabia, there were a number of flourishing ports, 
like Cana and Moscha, whence the incense from the incense-land— 

1 The Periplm of the Erythraean Sea, paras. 1-18. 
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the Zafari mountains, the Zafari and Junuba districts, the 
Hadramawt valley, and the opposite Somali coast of Africa—was 
shipped “for temple-service on the Nile or Euphrates, on Mount 
Zion, or in Persia, India or China.” 

Passing now to the Persian Gulf, there was Apologus on the 
Euphrates and Charax Spasini (Muhammarah) on the Shatta 1- 
‘Arab. “To either place large vessels were regularly sent from 
Barygaza, loaded with copper and sandalwood, and timbers of teak- 
wood, and logs of blackwood and ebony.” Ommana, on the southern 
coast of the Persian Gulf, commanded a large shipbuilding industry, 
and from all the three towns of the Gulf there were exported to 
Barygaza and also to Arabia, purple and clothing and wine, and 
many pearls, and a great quantity of dates, gold, and slaves. 

“Beyond the Omraanitic region there is a country also of the Parsidae, of 
another Kingdom, and the bay of Gedrosia, from the middle of which a cape 
juts out into the bay. Here is a river affording an entrance for ships, with 
a little market-town at the mouth, called Oraea.... This country yields much 
wheat, wine, rice, and dates, but along the coast there is nothing but bdellium 1 .” 

Arrian also mentions the town of Oraea, lying at the mouth of 
the river Arabius, which forms the boundary between the Oritae 
and the Arabii 2 , whilst Charax Spasini, named after Spasinus, king 
of the neighbouring Arabians 3 , was the capital of an Arab state 
with a small amount of independence. There is little doubt that 
during the loosely-organized Parthian empire, the Arabs, finding 
the coast clear, extended their trade and colonies to the northern 
littoral of the Persian Gulf, for apart from Charax Spasini and the 
river Arabius there was the Arab town of Atra on the west of the 
Tigris, governed by its own kings and in later Parthian times a 
place of special importance 4 . The rise of the Sasanian empire pre¬ 
vented the encroachment of the Arabs, but with Islam the process 

1 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, para. 37. 

2 Arrian, Indian History, Ch. 21, tr. Rook©, London (1814), Vol. 2, p. 222. 

8 Pliny, Natural History, vi., 31. 

4 Article on Persia ; Ancient History, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. xxi. 
p. 216 a. 
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was resumed, so that the south-western province of Persia, called 
Khuzistan. bears the alternative name of ‘Arabistfin even today. 

But the presence of the Persian element must not be ignored 
because of the existence of the Arabian element in the Parthian 
sea-trade. The farthest point on the south coast of Arabia, belonging 
to the Arabs, was Asich or Ra’s Hasik (17° 23' N., 55° 20' E.). 
“Beyond that,” says the Periplus, “there is a barbarous region 
which is no longer of the same kingdom, but now belongs to 
Persia 1 .” The Parthian empire, founded by Mithradates I (c. 170- 
138b.cs.) and restored by Mithradates II (124-88b.c.) and Phraates III 
(70-57 b.o.), never succeeded in annihilating the independence of 
Persia. “Persis,” says Prof. Meyer, “never became a part of the 
empire of the Arsacids, although her kings recognised their 
supremacy, when they were strong (Strabo, xv., 728,736). From The 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (33-37) we learn that the authority 
of Persia extended over the shores of Carmania, and the opposite 
coasts of Arabia. A Persian king, Artaxerxes, is mentioned in a 
fragment of Isidore of Charax (Lucian, Macrobii, 15). Other names 
occur on their coins...Darius, Narses, Tiridates, Manocihr and 
others 2 .” The territory comprising Persis, Carmania, the southern 
shore of the Persian Gulf, and the modern province of ‘Uman, 
was, therefore, under Persian control at the time of the Periplus, 
and this control could not possibly have been exercised without the 
possession of sea-power. And the Persians of Carmania were not, 
apparently, without a fleet even before the time of the Periplus, for 
Pliny records “that Numenus, lord deputy vnder K. Antiochus, 
ouer Mefena, and general of his army, defeated the nauy of the 
Perfians in fea-fight, and the fame day with the opportunity of the 


<SL 


1 The Periplus of the Erythraecm Sea , para. 33. 

2 Eduard Meyer, article on Persis, Encyclopaedia Britannica } Vol. xxi., 
p. 254. The recent work of Mr G. F. Hill leads to the same conclusion : these 
kings of Persis ruled from about 250 B.o. to 226 A.D., and it was in their kingdom 
with its two large cities of Pasargadae and Persepolis that the coins were struck. 
See Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum (Persia), plates 29-37, 
and intr. pp. clx.-clxi., London (1922). 
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tide returned to land againe, and gaue their horfemen an ouer- 
throw: whereupon, in memoriall of a twofold victory in one day 
atchieued, he erected two triumphant trophies, the one in honour 
of Iupiter, and the other of Neptune 1 .” According to F. Justi, this 
engagement took place in 165 £.a a , but the details are lacking, and 
the author of the Periplus, in sailing from Arabia to India, seems 
to have gone direct from Kuria Muria to Masira and thence to the 
mouth of the Indus, so that the most significant part of his voyage 
is the briefest, being based only on hearsay. 

There remains now the coast of India, of which the principal 
ports were Barbaricum (Karachi) and Barygaza (Broach) to the 
north; Muziris (Cranganore) and Nelcynda (Kottayam) to the 
south-west; Camara, Poduca, and Sopatma to the south-east; and 
Ganges on the delta of the Ganges. Muziris and Nelcynda exported 
large quantities of pepper, malabathrum, fine pearls, and silk cloth, 
and, like the ports of Coromandel, commanded an extensive coastal 
and sea-borne traffic: 

“ The thriving town of Muchiri (Muziris) where the beautiful large ships of the 
Yavanas 3 bringing gold, come splashing the white foam on the waters of the 
Periyar, which belongs to the Clierala, and return laden with pepper 4 .... Fish 
is bartered for paddy which is brought in baskets to the houses; sacks of 

1 Pliny, Natural History, Bk. VL, Cli. XXVIII., Eng. tr., p. 141. 

2 “ Autophradates is probably the person whom Numenus the general of 
Antiochus IY fought against in 165 b.o.” Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 
p. 487, Strassburg (1896-1904). 

8 Yavanas = Greeks ( Iaones ); also Persians (as in Raghu’s conquest, described 
by the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa in the fourth canto of Eaghu Vamsam—vide 
M. M. Ganguly, Orissa and her Remains, p. 98, 1912), Arabs, and the people ot 
the Western Laos or the Shan country. “ Yavana, Yona, Yon, and Yuen, if 
not translations of C'hfeng must be imitative renderings of Yuan and Yiieh.... 
Cbieng (mixed or crossed) is the Thai synonym of the Chinese Yiieh, in 
Annamese Viet.” Vide G. E. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's Geog. of East. 
Asia, pp. 133-134, and p. 120, n. 3 ; also p. 128, n. 2, and p. 132. 

4 Erukkadur Thayankannanar in the Akam (a collection of 401 different 
pieces composed on various occasions by more than 200 Tamil poets), V. 148, 
tr. Y. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, Madras 
and Bangalore (1904), p. 16. 
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pepper are brought from the houses to the market; the gold received from 
ships, in exchange for articles Bold, is brought to shore in barges, at Muchin, 
where the music of the surging sea never ceases, and where Kudduvan ( e 
Chera king) presents to visitors, the rare products of the seas and mountains . 

It is noteworthy that a frequent symbol of the Andhra coinage 
is a ship with two masts and “the maritime traffic to which the ship 
bears witness is also attested by the large numbers of Eoman corns 

found on the Coromandel coast 2 .” 

Similarly, on the eastern coast of India, the evidence ot the 
Periplus is corroborated by the evidence of Tamil poetry. The 
Camara of the Periplus, for example, is identical with Puk&r or 
Kaviripaddinam of the Chilappathikaram : 

“Near the beach were raised platforms and godowns and warehouses, with 
windows shaped like the eyes of the deer, where the goods landed from ships 
were stored 3 . Here the goods were stamped with the tiger-stamp (the emblem 
of the Chola kings) after payment of customs’ duty, and passed on to the 
merchants’ warehouses 4 . Here were also the quarters of foreign ti<ueis w 10 
had come from beyond the seas, and who spoke various tongues... . Horses 
were brought from distant lands beyond the seas; pepper was brought m ships; 
gold and precious stones came from the northern mountains ; sandal and aghil 
came from the mountains towards the west; pearls from the southern seas and 
coral from the eastern seas. The produce of the region watered by the Ganges ; 
all that is grown on the banks of the Kaviri; articles of food from Elam or 
Ceylon and the manufactures of Kalakam were brought to the markets ot 
Kaviripaddinam 6 . ” 


4 Paranar in the Puram, v. 343, tr. V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 

Hundred Years Ago, p. 10. .. T , /lnAtA 

2 E J. Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. lxxxn. London (1908). 

Cf. Pliny, Natural History, Bk. vi., Ch. mm, Eng. tr. by P. Holland, 
London (1601), p. 33: 

“It cofts our State to fumifh a voiage into India fifty millions of Sefterces. 
For which the Indians fend backe againe commodities, which being at Rome, are 
fold for an hundred times as much as they coft.” 

3 V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 25. 

4 Paddinappalai, n., 134-136, in V. Kanakasabhai, p. 25. 

6 Chilappathikaram, v. i., 10, in V. Kanakasabhai, p. 38. 

0 Paddinappalai, ii., 185-191, in V. Kanakasabhai, p. 27. 


4 TRADE-CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 

The delta of the Ganges 1 was, apparently, the terminus of Roman 
trade at the time of the Periplus. Later, 166 a.d., "a party of 
foreigners representing themselves as sent by An-tun (the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antemius) arrived by sea in Tongking, and pro¬ 
ceeded thence overland to the court of the Emperor Huan-ti. Later 
still, in 226 a.d., another westerner came to China, also a merchant 
from Ta- ts'in, Ts‘in-lun by name; he also landed in Tongking, and 
was sent overland to the court of the Emperor Suan-ch‘iian 2 The 
sea-route to China, however, was by no means a discovery of the 
Romans, for Chinese junks sailed to Malabar in the second century 
b.o., and probably earlier 3 . But in pre-Sasanian times these voyages 
were not made with any regularity, and since China was the only 
source of silk—for the antiquity of the industry in India does not 
go beyond the Christian era—the bulk of the silk-trade had to 
come overland, even as the Periplus has recorded: 

“ Under the very north, the sea outside ending in a land called This, there is 
a very great inland city called Thinae, from which raw silk and silk yarn and 
silk cloth are brought on foot through Bactria to Barygaza, and are also 
exported to Damirica by way of the river Ganges. But the land of This is not 
easy of access ; few men come from there and seldom 4 .” 

The overland journey comprised the Nan-lu, or southern way, 
and the P6i-lu, or northern way, and led as follows: 

“Singanfu, Lanchowfu, Kanchow, YUmenhsien, Anischow, Lop Nor to Tsiemo 
(the Asmiraea of the Greeks) where the routes divided. The Nan-lu followed 
south of the Tarim River to Khotan and Yarkand, thence over the Pamirs and 
westward to the Oxus and Bactra. This was the earliest route opened by the 
Chinese army under Pan Chao, being cleared in 74 ajd. The second route, 
the P4i-lu or ‘northern way,’ followed the same course from Singanfu to 
Tsiemo, thence north of the Tarim through Kuch6 and Aksu to Kashgar, and 

1 The Chilappathikarcm, n., 99-103, mentions the seaport Gangai on the 
banks of the Ganges. Y. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, p. 11. 

« Chau Ju-kua, ed. F. Hirth and W. W. Roekhill, p. 6, St Petersburg (1911). 

8 Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 214. Regular trade between 
Yiinnan and Pegu began only in the 2nd century A.D. ( Chau Ju-leua, p. 6, n. 2). 

4 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, para, 64. 
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over the tremendous heights of the Terek to the Jaxartes and Samarcand. 
Thence a route lay southward to Bactra, while another lay southwestward more 
directly to Antiochia Margiana (Merv). This second route was opened by Pan 
Chao in 94 a,d.. ... At Bactra, this overland trade route branched again, following 
westward through the Parthian highlands to the Euphrates, or southward to 
Bamian, the Cabul valley, the Khyber Pass, and the Indus. From Taxila, the 
highway of the Maurya dynasty led through the Panjab to the capital at 
Palibothra, with a branch from Mathura southward to Ozene and the Deccan. 
The route down the Indus to its mouth was less important owing to the 
character of the tribes living on the lower reaches. This is indicated by the 
text 1 , which says far more of the products carried by the overland route to 
Barygaza than of those coming to Barbaricum 2 .” 

Afterwards, with the rise of Sasanian Persia, and with that of 
Persian navigation, the silk-trade fell completely into the hands of 
Persia. That portion of it which came overland had already been 
monopolized by the Parthians and passed ipso facto to the Persians 
with the transfer of the empire; but that portion which came by 
sea, or found its way through Bactra to the ports of India, was won 
by sheer competition and the development of a Persian marine. 
And to a study of this new power which supplanted both the 
Boman and the Arab trader in the Indian Ocean it is now time to 
proceed. 

1 i.e., The Pervplm of the Erythraean Sea. 

2 Schoff, notes to his edition of The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea , 

pp. 268-270. 
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Ardashir-i-Papakfin, the son of Sasan the shepherd, and the 
adopted son of Papak, the Prince of Pars, was the first king of the 
second national empire of Persia—the Sasanian. Towards the 
north and south the new empire was coextensive with the old, 
while towards the east and west, though occasionally the Indus 1 and 
the Nile 2 were reached, the permanent limits were Makran and the 
left bank of the Euphrates. “ In his inscriptions, the Sasanian King 
assumes the title of the ‘ King of the Kings of the Iranians and non- 
Iranians ’ but the only non-Iranian land he ever held was Eastern 
Mesopotamia.” The Sasanian empire, indeed, was even more a con¬ 
tinuation of the Kayanian empire than the Achaemenian: under 
the Kayanian Splendour 3 the Sasanian king came to the throne, 
and under the Kayanian flag 4 the Sasanian armies marched to 
battle. The very name Sasanian is Kayanian, for the shepherd 
Sasan was the seventh in descent from Gushtasp, the patron of 
Zoroaster. And as Ardashir was the son of Sasan it was but 
natural for him to become the “Defender of the Faith” and to 
advance “the Good Religion” of Zoroaster once again to the position 
of the state religion of Persia. 

It is vital, therefore, to the subject of Persian navigation to 
decide whether the sea was a creation of Ahriman or of Ahura 
Mazda. In the year 66 a.d. Tiridates, king of Armenia, and brother 
of the Parthian Vologaeses I, had to travel to Rome to receive 
the diadem at the hands of Nero, and because the journey was 

1 Vincent A. Smith, Invasion of the Paiyab by Ardashir Papakan, J.R.A.S. 
(April 1920), pp. 221-226. 

2 In 616 A.D., Shahr-Barz, the Persian general, captured Alexandria. 

8 Farr-i-Kayani or Royal Splendour which conferred, on all the legitimate 
Kings of Persia, royalty by divine right and divinity by right of royalty. 

4 The usurper pahhak was put down by the blacksmith Kawa whose leathern 
apron became the standard of national liberty. 
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performed by land Tiele has come to the conclusion that the sea 
is Ahrlmanian 1 . 

“This would probably mean,” says Moulton, “that a first-century Arsacide 
inherited an old Iranian impulse, and the action would thus be in line with 
Xerxes’ defiance of an element the Aryans never knew, and therefore never 
loved as the Greeks and the Germanic races have done. But Tiele has unwarrant¬ 
ably ignored the reason assigned by Pliny that Tiridates would not pollute a 
sacred element, as a sea-traveller must do 2 3 , and our inference is that the sea, 
like the other waters, was a creature of Ormazd for the Magi, and the horror 
at Xerxes is characteristic of them. I do not press the notice of Herodotus 
(vil, 91) that the Magi sacrificed to the Thetis and the Nereids, genii of the sea, 
for we are expressly told that they were prompted by the Ionians, but I feel 
convinced that Tiele is doubly wrong 8 .” 

More direct evidence is, however, available. The Pahlawl 
Madegane-ldk-yom, written by Dastur Adarbad Marespand, about 
the fourth century a.d., in admonition to his son, Zartushtra, gives 
in detail the peculiar virtues of each day of the Zoroastrian month, 
and says that the tenth day of each month, called the day of Avan, 

“is for making a voyage over the sea, for irrigation, and the digging 
of canals, for cleansing the waters of a well, for planting trees, and 
for sowing corn 4 .” Similarly according to the Pahlawl Kdrnama, 
when Ardashlr-i-Papakan came to the Gulf of Persia, and “saw the 
ocean before his eyes, he offered thanksgiving to God, and called 
that place the city of B&kht Artakhshir, and ordered an Atash-i- 
Wahram to be enthroned on the sea-coast 5 * .” And, according to 
Procopius, when Nushirwan reached Seleucia on the Mediterranean 
coast in the year 540 a.d., “he bathed himself alone in the sea- 

1 C. P. Tiele, Geschichte der Religion in Altertum, p. 250, Yol. n., Gotha 
(1903). 

2 Magus ad eum (Neronem) Tiridates venerat.. .ideo provinciis gravis. Navi- 
gare noluerat, quoniam exspuere in maria aliisque mortalium necessitatibus 
violare naturam earn fas non putant 

3 J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, footnote 2, p. 216 ; ft p. 419. 

4 D. F. Karaka, History of the Parsis, Yol. i., p. 137, London (1884). 

6 Kdrnama-i-ArtaMi^jj/ir-i-PdjJakdn, iv., 7-8, tr. D. D. P. Sanjana, Bombay 

(1896). 
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water, and after sacrificing to the sun and such other divinities as 
he wished, and calling upon the gods many times, he went back 1 .” 
Moreover, the glory of the Kayanians produced by Mazda, which 
accompanies all the legitimate kings of Iran, from the Pishdadians 
to the Sasanians, “hovers in the middle of the sea Wouru-Kasha 2 '’ 
and “the Turanian Frangrasyan tried to seize it in the sea Wouru- 
Kasha 3 .” It is not quite clear whether the sea Wouru-Kasha is salt 
or fresh 4 , but as the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean Sea are 
salt and as navigation is expressly recommended on the day of 
Avan, neither can the sea be Ahrimanian, nor can Zoroastrianism 
be opposed to maritime activity. 

Passing now from the evidence of religious history to political, 
Hamza of Isfahan writes about 961 a.d. that Ardashlr-i-Papakan 
founded the following number of cities 5 6 : (i) Wahashat Ardashir 

jjt (ii) Ram Ardashir or Rishahr (iii) Ram 

Hurmuz Ardashir >*£^1 in Khuzistan, (iv) Bud Ardashir 

iyj, one of the cities of Mosul, (v) Batn Ardashir one 

of the cities of Bahrain, (vi) Insha Ardashir lijt or Karkh 
Maisan on the Dujail, (vii) Bahman Ardashir o-nd 

or Bahmanshlrj^i^. on the Tigris, (viii) Ardashir Khurra 
or FlrGzabad jWUaw 4 about seventy miles from Shiraz, (ix) the two 
neighbouring cities of Hurmuz Ardashir > *j*, the one inhabited 

by the aristocracy and called Hurmshir the other inhabited 

by merchants and called Hujistan Wajar jU-ij (x) and 

finally the two distinct cities of Bih Ardashir t <u, the one in 

1 Procopius, De Bello Persieo, Bk. il, xi. (1), tr. H. B. Dewing, p. 351 
(1914). 

2 Yasht, v. 42 : vazaiti maidhtm zrayamgho Wouru-KashahS. 

3 Idem, xix., 56. 

4 The Wouru-Kasha, apparently a fresh-water inland sea, is connected, by the 

lake Qatavaeija, with the large salt-water sea called Puitika. A strong high wind 
in the lake Qatavae<?a prevents the saline and solid element of the Puitika from 
entering the clear and pure waters of the Wouru-Kasha. See the Bundahishn, 
Ch. xiii. On the nature of seas in F. Justi, Der Bundehesh, p. 15, Leipsic (1868). 

6 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, ed. Gottwaldt, pp. 46-49, Leipsic (1844). 
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Kerman and the other constituting one of the cities of the imperial 
capital or Mada’in o- 3 '***- Of these cities, Hujistan Wajar was 
identical with Suqu ’1-Aliwaz on the river Karim; Bih Ardashir or 
Wih Ardashir was a restoration of Seleucia; Wahashat Ardashir 
or Wahistabad Ardashir was the port of Ubullah 1 ; Insha Ardashir 
or Karkh Maisan was a sister town to Ubullah near Basra; Bahman 
Ardashir, corrupted by the people of Basra to Bahmanshlr, was like¬ 
wise near Basra; Earn Ardashir or Rishahr was on the Persian 
Gulf, six miles south of the modern Bushahr; and Batn Ardashir 
or Bit Ardashir was on the line of sea-coast, called Khatt. opposite 
the island of Bahrain. The Kdrnama, moreover, has supplied the 
names of Guzaran 2 , Ray-i-Shaptlr 3 , Artakhshlr Gadman 4 , RAmishna- 
i-Artakhshlr 5 , and Bdkht Arta khshl r. of which the first is unidenti¬ 
fied, the second is Jundai Shapur, the third is Flruzabad, the fourth 
is Ram Ardashir or Rishahr, and the fifth is the town already 
described as lying on the Persian Gulf. Finally, the Nuzhatu 7- 
Qulub and other works, with the exception of the Tdrilch-i-Guzlda, 
ascribe the town of Hurmuz on the mainland 6 , opposite the island 
of Hurmuz, also to Ardashlr-i-Papakan, who is further credited by 
Justi with the foundation of Duhmi Ardashir and Dastagird or 
Eski Baghdad 7 . Altogether, therefore, about eighteen towns are 
supposecTto have been built or rebuilt by Ardashlr-i-Papakan, and 
it is a remarkable fact that as many as eleven of these are seaports, 
for they either lie on the coast itself, or on rivers navigable to sea¬ 
going craft. And as, according to Hamza, Batn Ardashir was in 
the neighbourhood of Bahrain, and was named after its walls, built 
by the conqueror in alternate layers of bricks and of Arab bodies, 
it is evident that the maritime activity of Ardashlr-i-Papakan 

1 Ferd. Justi, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, p. 517, Strassburg (1896- 
1904). 

2 The Kdrndma, vni., 16. 3 Idem, x., 17. 

4 Idem, iv., 17. 6 Idem, iv., 6. 

8 Hamdu ’llah Mustawfi, Nuzhatu ’l-Qulub, ed. G. le Strange, Persian Text, 
p. 141 (1915). See also Encyclopaedia of Islam under Hormuz. 

7 Ferd. Justi, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, p. 517, Strassburg (1896- 
1904). 
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extended beyond the Persian coast and had, as its ulterior object, 
the literal conversion of the Gulf of Persia into a Persian gulf. 

The imperial capital was Ctesiphon or Mada’in, v>3u<, literally, a 
collection of towns. Built by Ardashlr-i-Papakan on the left bank 
of the Tigris, opposite the ruins of Seleucia, it grew under the later 
kings by the addition of new towns and thus acquired a collective 
name. Not far distant, in the neighbourhood of ancient Babylon, 
was the town of Hira, the capital of an Arab state dependent on 
the Sasanian empire. “Hlrah,” says le Strange, “had been a great 
city under the S&ss&nians. Near by stood the famous palaces of 
As-Sadir and Al-Khawarnak, the latter built according to tradition, 
by Nu'man, prince of Hlrah, for King Bahram Gfir, the great 
hunter. The palace of Khawarnak with its magnificent halls had 
mightily astonished the early Moslems when they first took posses¬ 
sion of Hlrah on the conquest of Mesopotamia 1 .” With Sasanian 
influence so predominant it was not possible for the Arab capital 
to impair the prosperity of the Iranian, and Ctesiphon continued to 
be the premier entrepdt of Eastern trade up to the very rise of 
Islam. There is evidence, at any rate, that as late as the time of 
Nushirwan, Ctesiphon had not even completed its growth, for 
Kubad (487-631 a.d.), according to Hamza, built the town of Hanbu 
Shabur near Mada’in, and Nushirwan (631-679 a.d.) added 

to Mada’in the city of Bih-az-Andiv-Khusraw j\ or 

“hetter-than-Antioch-Khusraw.” The days, indeed, had come when 
the Arabian element was to be sought in the Persian trade, and 
not the Persian element in the Arabian. 

But the control of trade, and especially the sea-trade of the 
Gulf 2 , was not acquired by Persia without a struggle. On the death 

1 G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 75. 

2 The Chin-shu, written before the middle of the 7th century, and embracing 
the period 265-419 A.D., states : “ The inhabitants of An-hsi (Persia) and T'ien- 
chu (India) have trade with the people of Ta-ts‘in (Syria) by sea ; the profit of 
this trade is hundredfold.” F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, p. 45 (1885). 
An-hsi generally means Parthia, but as the Chin-shu deals with a period when 
Parthia was no longer in existence (having been subdued by Ardashir-i-Papakan 
in 226 A.D.) the word An-hsi has to be translated here as Sasanian Persia. 
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of Hormisdas II in the year 309 a.d. “his adult sons were disquali¬ 
fied because of their Hellenic sympathies, and the crown placed on 
the late king’s embryo, which the Mobed declared was male.” The 
forecast proved true, and the posthumous son ascended the throne 
of Persia as Shapur the second, known to Arab historians as 
Shapur Dhu ’1-aktaf, and to European historians as Shapur the 
Great (310-379 a.d.). 

The minority of Shaptlr served as an incentive to Arabian 
aggression, and “from the land of ‘Abdu 1-Qais, Bahrain, and 
Kazima a numerous army crossed over by sea to the port of 
Klshalir and the coasts of Ardashir Khurra and Fars” and 
plundered the neighbouring country 1 . And so matters stood for a 
while until Shapur came of age, and took the offensive and hurled 
back the invaders to the coast (326 A.D.). “Then,” says Tabari, 
“Shapur crossed the sea with his companions, and disembarked at 
Khatt and traversed the land of Bahrain slaying the inhabitants.... 


And he went straight on and came to Hajar and slaughtered the 
Arabs of Tamlm, Bakr bin Wall and ‘Abdu’l-Qais 2 .” Similar was 
the fate of al-Yamamah, al-Madina, and the Bakr and Taghlib 3 , and 
since the Arabs, who were taken in captivity, had their shoulders 
pierced and tied together with a rope 4 , Shaptlr received the title of 
jyjvu l-aktaf or “Lord of the Shoulders.” In his Sasanicm Coins 
published in 1924, Mr F. D. J. Paruck states that “the Pahlavl 
expression for the Arabic Zulaktdy is not known®, but Hamza of 
Isfahan states explicitly in his Annals that “Shaptlr, who was 


1 Tabari, Armais, ed. de Goeje, i., p. 836: 

sJU-rt 5 J^b-* 3 AV^IaV 

s Idem, pp. 838-839: 

.Jill* J^A 5 ^' 3 ^ iJI >33* A ffc J l 

3 C* & 3 O-* ^ 3 A*»"* >33* ***3 ^ Kf** 

•UjJI j 

8 Idem, p. 839. 

4 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 62. 

6 F. D. J. Paruck, Sasanicm Coins, p. 91. 
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called Dim'l-alctaf by the Arabs, was named by the Persians, HUya 
Sunbd U- from huya ‘shoulders’ and sunbd ‘per¬ 
forated’ V’ 

But the Arabs, though driven from the Persian Gulf, were still 
supreme in the Indian Ocean, and Fa-hian, who visited Ceylon in 
414 A.D., says that “the houses of the Sa-poh (Sabaean) merchants 
are very beautifully adorned 2 .” From this date, however, the 
decline of the Arab begins, for the adventurous Bahram Gtir (420 - 
438 a.d.) travelled incognito to India 3 , whence, according to Tabari, 
he returned with an Indian wife 4 and the rich dowry of Daibul, 
Makran, and the adjacent parts of Sind 5 . Prof. Rawlinson has sum¬ 
marily rejected the evidence of Tabari 6 , and Mr Paruck has as readily 
accepted it 7 , and since material evidence is not obtainable in sup¬ 
port of either opinion it is best perhaps to compromise; and as 
Daibul was the rich sea-port at the mouth of the Indus, and since 
Makran and Sind are both maritime provinces, the most charitable 
interpretation of Tabari would be that the sea-coast of Makran to 
the port of Daibul was subdued by the Persians economically. And 
this inference, which involves an expansion of Persian maritime 
activity, can be most amply demonstrated by the course of sub¬ 
sequent events, for in 512 a.d. Persian vessels were found in active 
competition with Rome in the distant ports of Ceylon. 

“ I must here relate,” says Cosma8 Indicopleustes, “ what happened to one of 
our countrymen, a merchant called Sopatrus, who used to go to the Indies on 
business, but who to our knowledge has now been dead these five and thirty 

1 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 52. 

2 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Intr. Ixxiv., Yol. I., London. 

3 Mirkhwand. Ra/wdatu ’s-safa, tr. by E. Rehatsek, ed. F. F. Arbuthnot 
(Oriental Translation Fund, New Series i), Part t, Vol. ii., pp. 360-362, London 
(1892). 

4 The daughter of Yasudeva, of the dynasty of the Maharajas Adhiraja of 
Magadha and Kanawj. 

6 Tabari, Annals, ed. de Goeje, L, p. 868. 

6 G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriented Monarchy, footnote 2, p. 426, 
London (1876). 

7 F. D. J. Paruck, Sdsdnicm Coins, p. 98, Bombay (1924). 

H. H. P. N. 
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years past. Once on a time he came to this island of Taprobane (Ceylon) on 
business, and as it chanced a vessel from Persia put into port at the same time 
with himself. So the men from Adulis with whom Sopatrus was, went ashore, as 
did likewise the people of Persia, with whom came a person of venerable age 
and appearance. Then, as the way there was, the chief men of the place and the 
custom-house officers received them and brought them to the King 1 .” 

Now Cosmas wrote his Christian Topography, from which this 
account is taken, in 547 a.d. 2 , and as Sopatrus had made the 
voyage to Ceylon thirty-five years before this date, the earliest 
notice of Persian trade with Ceylon falls in the year 512 a.d. 

Kubad was reigning in Persia at this time, and Chosroes Nfishlr- 
wan, who came to the throne of Persia in 531 a.d., proved one of 
the most illustrious sovereigns of the Sasanian line. On the north 
his authority extended to Lazica on the Black Sea, and in the 
south to Yemen, and if we may believe Tabari 3 , Hamza 4 , and ath- 


1 Cosmas Indicopleustes, The Christian Topography, Bk. xi., p. 368, 
J. W. McCrindle, London (1897). 

Similarly, according to Cosmas (Bk. in., p. 118), there was a Persian bishop 
in Calliana (the modern Kalyan, on the mainland near Bombay) and in the 
Isle of Dioscoris (Socotra). “There are clergy there also, ordained and sent 
from Persia to minister among the people of the island, and a multitude of 
Christians.” 

2 Idem, introduction, p. x. Tennent in his Ceylon (Yol. L, p. 642, n. 2) says : 
“ Cosmas wrote between A.D. 645 and A.D. 660.” 

3 Tabari, Annals, ed. de Goeje, I., p. 965 : 

IjJSIS jAIjaJI Cy* c-JB UAi 

3 kjAc s alXii ly£Lo Jjlii ^ O - 4 

And after the land of Yemen obeyed Kisra, he sent one of his commanders 
with a mighty army to Sarandib, which is a land of jewels, and a dependency of 
India. The Persian general fought with the King of Sarandib, and killed him, 
and ruled over the island. And from there he carried to Kisra great wealth and 
many jewels. 

4 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 58: 

1 ijA 3 3 4 * Aaj 3 
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Tha'alibI 1 , even to Sarandib, or the island of Ceylon. M. Reinaud in 
his Geographic d' Aboulfcda 1 and again in his Memoire sur VInde 3 
believes that Ceylon was conquered by a Persian fleet, and Sir 
James Tennent in his Ceylon is of precisely the same opinion 4 : 

“Early in the sixth century the Persians under Chosroes Nouschirvan held a 
distinguished position in the East, their ships frequented the harbours of India, 
and their fleet was successful in an expedition against Ceylon to redress the 
wrongs done to some of their fellow-countrymen who had settled there for 
purposes of trade.” 

Prof. Rawlinson questions the validity of this conquest and even 
doubts whether Nushirwan made an expedition towards India 6 , or 
held any Indian dominion 6 : 

“In the division of the empire ascribed to Chosroes, the most eastern of his 
provinces appear to have been Khorasan, Seistan, and Kirman. Gibbon adds to 
these ‘ Cabul and Zavlestan,’ but without much reason.” 

But according to a contemporary eye-witness—Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes—“the river Indus, that is the Phison, which discharges 
into the Persian Gulf forms the boundary between Persia and 
India 7 ”; and it seems to me extraordinary that Rawlinson should 

Of the great conquests which happened at the hand of Kisra Anushirwan is 
the conquest of the city of Sarandib, that of the city of Constantine, and the 
conquest of the province of Yemen. 

Constantinople, however, was never conquered by Nushirwan. 

1 Ath-Tha‘alibl, Histoire dea Roi8 des Per sea, ed. H. Zotenberg, p. 615, 
Paris (1900): 

a£U j 

His (Nushirwan’s) rule extended to Kashmir and Sarandib. 

2 M. Reinaud, Geographic d’Ahovlfeda, Intr. ccclxxxiii., Yol.I., Paris (1848): 
“Arab and Persian historians inform us that Nushirwan...sent a fleet to 
Ceylon, where, apparently, Persian merchants had suffered some injustice.” 

8 M. Reinaud, Memoire sur I’Inde, p. 125, Paris (1849). 

4 J. E. Tennent, Ceylon, Vol. i., p. 580, London (1860). 

6 G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 426, London (1876). 

6 Idem, note, p. 427. 

7 Cosmas Indicopleustes, The Christian Topography, Bk. xi., p. 337, Eng. tr. 
p. 366, ed. McCrindle. 
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have overlooked this point altogether, for he has freely consulted 
The Christian Topography. 

But though it is certain that the empire of Nushirwan reached 
the Indus, it is doubtful whether it ever extended to Ceylon. Tabari, 
Hamza, and ath-Tha'alibi have apparently converted an economic 
conquest into a naval victory, for what is the evidence of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes and of Procopius of Caesarea ? Says the former 1 : 
“The island (Ceylon) has also a church of Persian Christians who have settled 
there, and a Presbyter who is appointed from Persia, and a Deacon and a 
complete ecclesiastical ritual... .The island, being as it is in a central position, 
is much frequented by ships from all parts of India, and from Persia, and 
Ethiopia, and it likewise sends out many of its own. And from the remotest 
countries 2 , I mean Tzinista and other trading places, it receives silk, aloes, 
cloves, sandalwood and other products, and these again are passed on to marts 
on this side, such as Miile, where pepper grows, and to Calliana which exports 
copper and sesame-logs and cloth for making dresses, for it also is a great place 
of business. And to Sindu 3 also where musk and castor is produced and andro- 
stachys (a kind of spikenard), and to Persia and the Homerite country, and to 
Adulis. And the island receives imports from all these marts which we have 
mentioned and passes them on to the remoter ports, while at the same time, 
exporting its own produce in both directions.” 

The other authority for Persian trade in the Indian Ocean is 
Procopius of Caesarea, “known to posterity as the historian of 
Justinian (527-665 a.d.) and the chronicler of the great deeds of 
Belisarius.” According to his own statement, “he was especially 
competent to write the history of these events, if for no other 
reason, because it fell to his lot, when appointed adviser to the 
general Belisarius, to be an eye-witness of practically all the events 
to be described. It was his conviction that while cleverness is 
appropriate to rhetoric, and inventiveness to poetry, truth alone is 
appropriate to history 4 .” 

1 Cosmas Indicopleustes, The Christian Topography, Bk. XL, p. 337, Eng. tr. 
pp. 365-366, ed. McCrindle. 

2 “ The countries inside of Cape Comorin, that is, to the east of it.” 

8 “ Probably Diul-Sind at the mouth of the Indus.” 

4 Procopius, De Bello Persico, h, 3-4, tr. by H. B. Dewing, p. 5, London and 
New York (1914). 
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Proceeding now to the actual evidence of Procopius, 

“when Hellesthaios was reigning over the Ethiopians,” says he, “and Esimi- 
phaeus over the Homeritae, the Emperor Justinian sent an ambassador, 
Julianus, demanding that both nations on account of their community of 
religion should make common cause with the Romans in the war against the 
Persians; for he purposed that the Ethiopians, by purchasing silk from India 
and selling it among the Romans, might themselves gain much money, while 
causing the Romans to profit in only one way, namely, that they be no longer 
compelled to pay over their money to their enemy. (This is the silk of which 
they are accustomed to make the garments which of old the Greeks called 
Medic, but which at the present time they name ‘ sericV) As for the Homeritae, 
it was desired that they should establish Caisus, the fugitive, as captain over 
the Maddeni, and with a great army of their own people and of the Maddene 
Saracens make an invasion into the land of the Persians... .So each king, 
promising to put this demand into effect, dismissed the ambassador, but neither 
one of them did the things agreed upon by them. For it was impossible for the 
Ethiopians to buy silk from the Indians, for the Persian merchants always 
locate themselves at the very harbour where the Indian ships first put in, (since 
they inhabit the adjoining country,) and are accustomed to buy the whole 
cargoes; and it seemed to the Homeritae a difficult thing to cross a country 
which was a desert and which extended so far that a long time was required for 
the journey across it, and then to go against a people much more warlike than 
themselves 1 2 .” 

Procopius does not mention the harbours of India but his 
omission is supplied by Cosmas. 

“ The most notable places of trade in India are these: Sindu, Orrhotha 3 , 
Calliana, Sibor 4 , and then the five marts of M41e which export pepper: Parti, 

1 i.e., coming from the Chinese, or Seres. “ China has been distinguished as 
the terminus of a southern sea-route, or as that of a northern land-route. In 
the former aspect the name applied has been Sin, Chin, Sin.®, China ; in the 
latter point of view, the land of the Seres, known in the middle ages as the 
land of Cathay.” Yule, Cathay tvnd the Way Thither, Vol. i., p. 1, London 
(1915). 

2 Procopius, De Bello Persico, Bk. i., xx., 9-12, tr.by H. B. Dewing, pp. 193-194, 
London and New York (1914). 

8 An unidentified place on the western coast of the peninsula of Gujarat. 

4 “ Chaul or Chenwal, a seaport 23 miles to the south of Bombay.” 
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Mangarouth, Salopatana, Nalopatana, Poudopatana 1 . Then out in the ocean, at 
the distance of about five days and nights from the continent, lies Sielediba, 
that is Taprobane. And then again on the continent is Marallo, a mart 
exporting chank shells, then Caber 2 which exports alabandenum, and then 
farther away is the clove country, then Tzinista 3 which produces the silk 4 .” 

During the reign of Nushlrwan, then, the Persians had succeeded 
in placing an embargo on the export of silk to the Roman empire. 
The control of the overland route had passed from the Parthians 
to the Persians, and the Turks in Western Asia, who were the 
carriers of silk 5 and other articles of commerce, tried to evade the 
Persian monopoly by establishing a direct communication with the 
merchants of Constantinople. “Maniach, who was chief of the 
people of Sogdia, took the opportunity of suggesting to Dizabulus 
(a great Khan of the Turks), that it would be more for the interests 
of the Turks to cultivate the friendship of the Romans, and to 
transfer the sale of silk to them, seeing also that they consumed 
more largely than any other people. And Maniach added that he 
was quite ready to accompany a party of Turkish ambassadors, in 
order to promote the establishment of friendly relations between 
the Turks and the Romans 6 .” But the negotiations proved barren, 
and it was only the effort of two Nestorian monks, who brought from 
China the eggs of the silkworm concealed in a hollow cane, that led 

1 “ Mangarouth is Mangalor; and Salopatana, Nalopatana, Poudopatana are 
situated between Mangalor and Calicut. Patana means town.” McCrindle. 

2 “ Situated a little to the north of Tranquebar, at the mouth of the Podu- 
kaveri (New Kaveri).” McCrindle. 

3 Same as Sin, or China as known by sea. 

4 Cosmas Indicopleustes, The Christian Topogrcvphy, Bk. xi., Eng. tr. p. 337. 

6 “It is most probable that the Persians attended to the actual purchase of 

the goods in China itself (there is important testimony on this point in Hirth, 
Ms. Sin. Berlin 1, with documents granting foreign merchants permission to 
import certain goods into Chinese markets) and that they employed Turks as 
carriers.” Martin Hartmann, article on China, Encyc. of Islam , p. 839. 

6 Menander Protector, Fragments, tr. by Yule, and given in his Cathay, 
Yol. i., p. 207, London (1915). Menander flourished about the end of the 
6th century a.d. 
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to the establishment of silk-culture in the Homan territory 1 . But 
this only relieved the Persian hold on silk, while the other precious 
commodities, indispensable to the luxurious empire of Rome 2 , had 
yet to come from the East, and from the East through Persian 
hands. For the ports of India had already been captured and 
Yemen was now to become territorially a Persian colony. 

The decline of the Himyarites, which began soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the fifth century of the Christian era, reached its 
climax in 523 a.d. when Dhu . Nuwas, King of Yemen, embraced 
Judaism, and by massacring some twenty thousand Christians of 
Najran, compelled the Christian ruler of Abyssinia to intervene on 
behalf of his co-religionists. A large army was sent over, Dhu 
Nuwas was destroyed, and Yemen annexed. But the exchange of 
masters proved oppressive, and as one Abyssinian despot succeeded 
another, the Himyarites turned in despair to Saif, the son of Dhu 
Yazan, and gave him carte blanche to procure help from either the 
Byzantine empire or the Persian. Byzantium, however, offered 
nothing, whilst Mada’in made only a personal present of a robe of 
honour and ten thousand dirhams. Dhu Yazan cast the gold in 
handfuls amongst the retainers of the King, and when recalled for 
an explanation, “what else should I do with it,” answered he, “the 
mountains of my land whence I come consist only of gold and 
silver.” And the cupidity of Nushirwan was aroused, and he 

1 Procopius, De Bello Gothico, tr. by Yule, and given in his Cathay, Yol. i., 
pp. 203-204, London (1915). 

2 “There commeth not fo much Incenfe of one whole years increafe in Saba, 
as the Emperor Nero fpent in one day, when he burnt the corps of his wife, 
Poppea ....And furely our pleafures, our delights, and our women together, are 
fo coftly vnto vs, that there is not a yeare goeth ouer our heads, but what in 
pearles, perfumes, and filkes, India, the Seres, and that demy-If land of Arabia, 
ftands vs at the leaft in an hundred millions of Sefterces, and fo much fetch 
they from vs in good money, within the compail'e of our Empire. But of all this 
maffe of Spice and Odors, how much (I pray you) commeth to the feruice of the 
coeleftiall gods, in comparifon of that which is burnt at funerals, to the fpirits 
infernale.” Pliny, Natural History (77 A.D.), Bk. xn., Ch. xvni., tr. P. Holland, 
pp. 371-372, London (1601). 
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detained the envoy, and reconsidered the matter. Then said one 
of his counsellors, “O King, in thy prison are men whom thou hast 
cast into fetters to put them to death; canst thou not give him 
these? If they perish, then is thy purpose fulfilled; but if they take 
the country, then is thy lordship increased.” 

“This ingenious plan,” says Prof. Browne, “for combining 
Imperial expansion with domestic economy was enthusiastically 
approved, and an examination of the prisons produced eight 
hundred condemned felons, who were forthwith placed under the 
command of a superannuated general, named Wahriz, so old that, 
as the story runs, his eyelids drooped over his eyes, and must needs 
be bound or held up when he wished to shoot 1 .” When Saif, the 
son of Dh u Yazan, saw the strength of the expeditionary force, 
“what can these few avail against the many Abyssinians?” said he. 
And the King said, “A little fire is enough to bum a great deal of 
firewood 2 .” And Dhu Yazan, who had talked of mountains of silver 
and gold in his land, wisely refrained from further argument. 

Oriental history is not unanimous on the strength of the expedi¬ 
tionary force: Tabari’s eight hundred men 3 are raised by Hamza 
to eight hundred and nine 4 5 , and by the Fihayatu ’ l-Irab to three 
thousand six hundred 6 . Nevertheless, all authorities are agreed 
that the journey was not made by land but by sea. “There were 
eight ships,” says Tabari, “and in each ship a hundred men. And 
they put out to sea. Of the eight ships two were wrecked; the 
other six sailed safely and appeared at the shore of Hadramawt 6 .” 
Similarly, Hamza says that “they sailed in eight ships, of which 


1 E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, Yol. I., pp. 179-180, London 
(1908). 

2 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 59, Leipsic (1844). 

s Tabari, Annals, ed. de Goeje, L, p. 953 (1879-1881). 

4 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 59, Leipsic (1844). 

5 E. G. Browne’s article on the Nihayatu ’l-Jrah, J.R.A.S. (1900), p. 229. 

6 Tabari, Annals, ed. de Goeje, I., p. 953: 

O-* L5* ir» 3.J lj^| » 
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two suffered shipwreck and six reached the coast 1 ;” and he adds 
that “the majority of the prisoners were descendants of Sasan, and 
Bahman; and Ibn Isfandiyar 2 .” The Nihayatu ’ l-lrab says that there 
were seven ships 3 , while, according to ath-Tha‘alibi. “Wahriz ac¬ 
companied by Saif, the son of Dhu Yazan, embarked at Ubullah 
for Yemen, and sailed on a boisterous sea till he reached the coast 
of Hadramawt V’ 

It will be seen that the historians, though agreeing on the main 
issue, differ slightly in detail, and these petty differences are 
valuable, because, out of them, a coherent narrative can be con¬ 
structed. If there were altogether eight ships and eight hundred 
men, and a hundred men to a ship, as Tabari states, then of 
necessity the ships must have been manned by the convicts them¬ 
selves; and since, according to Hamza, the majority of the convicts 
were Persians, it follows that the ships were largely manned by a 
Persian crew. Ath-Tha‘alibi gives Ubullah as the port of embarka¬ 
tion, and this seems natural, for Ubullah was the nearest sea port 
to Ctesiphon, the Sasanian capital. The port of landing is not 
specified, but it could hardly have been any other than Ocelis 6 * 8 , for 
Pliny states on the authority of Onesicritus that Ocelis was the 
most convenient port for those coming from India 6 , and the 
Periplus declares that Ocelis was “ the first landing for those sailing 
into the Gulf,” that is, the Gulf of Aden. 

But to proceed with the narrative, it appears that on landing 


1 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 59. 

2 Idem. 

s E. G. Browne’s article on the Nihayatu ’l-lrab, J.R.A.8. (1900), p. 229. 

4 Ath-Tha‘alibl, Histoire des Rois des Perses, ed. Zotenberg, p. 617, Paris 
(1900): 

l *** Jj jiw ;.H ^ OU~> dJto _5 »UJJ jjM J 

6 “Ocelis is identified by Glaser with a bay on the northern side of the 
promontory of Sheikh Said (12° 48' N., 43° 28' E.).” The Periplus of the 

Erythraean Sea, ed. Sehoff, p. 115. 

8 Pliny, Natural History, Bk. vi., p. 104. 
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Wahriz was joined by a large reinforcement of the Yemenite Arabs. 
Two of his ships had gone down on the voyage with all hands on 
board, and the remaining six were now burnt and the stores cast 
into the sea. “You’ve laid hands on our food,” said the troops, 
“ and given it to the fishes.” “ If you live,” retorted Wahriz, “you’ll 
eat the fishes; and if you dont live you wont bother about the loss 
of food.” 

And so having “literally burnt his boats,” Wahriz proceeded to 
give battle. The Abyssinian King, Masruq, had come out with his 
hosts, and was rendered conspicuous by an immense ruby which 
blazed on his forehead. Wahriz took aim, and drew a good long 
bow, and shot an arrow, and on the instant the ruby burst, and the 
ruby-drops rushed out and stood on the forehead of the Abyssinian 
King. And this was the beginning of Persian rule in Yemen. 

No definite date has yet been assigned to the conquest of 
Yemen, but as it occurred in the reign of Nushirwan 1 it must have 
been before 579 a.d., the date of Nushirwan’s death; and since it 
occurred also in the reign of Masruq, it must have been after 
570 a.d., when the Prophet Muhammad was bom, and when 
Abraha, the father of Masruq, was miraculously slain with his hosts 
before the walls of Mecca. Between Abraha and Masruq there 
intervenes the reign of Yaqsixm so that, as Prof. Browne says, it 
must have been shortly before the death of Nushirwan that Yemen 
was conquered. 

Yemen remained with Persia till 628 a.d. “In that year Badhan, 
the Persian governor, received instructions from Khusraw Parwiz 
to obtain information regarding the Prophet of Arabia. But before 
this could be done Parwiz had fallen and Badhan was now free to 
choose a protectorate more congenial to his people. He therefore 
gladly recognized the rising fortunes of Islam, and signified his 
adhesion to the Prophet 2 .” 

1 Mr G. P. Badger states in his introduction (p. 11) to the Imdms and Seyyids 
of ‘Omdn that “ Chosroes Parwiz sent a large army into Yemen under Wahraz, 
who subdued that country ” ! 

8 W. Muir, Life of Mohammad, p. 371, Edinburgh (1923). 
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Both Muir and Browne agree in regarding Badhan as the last 
Persian governor of Yemen. 

“ Yaman became a Persian province,” says Prof. Browne, “governed first by its 
conqueror, Wahriz (and for a part of his lifetime by Sayf), then by his son, 
grandson, and great-grandson, and lastly, in the time of Muhammad by a Persian 
named Badhan of another family. Even in early Muhammadan days we hear 
much of the Banu ’l-Alyrdr, or ‘Sons of the Noble,’ as the Persian settlers in 
Yaman were called by the Arabs 1 .” 

A slightly different version is given by Hamza. 

“The kingdom of Yemen,” says he, “passed after the death of Saif son of 
Ehu Yazan to Wahriz ; then to Walisjan l then to Harzadan Shahr 

I then to Alnushjan ; then to Marwzan ohsj* \ then to his 

son Khurra Khusraw jj; then to Badhan the son of Sasan Aljarun 
ot-'t-', who administered Yemen in the name of Khusraw Parwiz..,. 
After Badhan, Daduya the son of Hurmuz the son of Firuz, ruled 

Yemen....These eight Persians governed Yemen after it was taken away from 
Himyar; the first was Wahriz, the last was Daduya—and the Quraish took over 
the kingdom of Yemen from Daduya. The offspring of these eight Persians 
remain in the districts and provinces of Yemen till today 2 .” 

This is all the relevant information about Yemen. Judged by 
the length of the voyage, the composition of the crew, the smallness 
of the fleet, the age and enterprise of the admiral, and the resources 
and the strength of the enemy, the conquest of Yemen is the most 
laudable achievement of the Sasanian empire in the Indian Ocean. 
Eight hundred convicts and a superannuated general were sent to 
their death on the open sea, and they conquered a land which had 
been the residence of navigators in all ages 3 , and which a Roman 
army sent by a resolute emperor 4 had not been able to subdue. 
And the Persians had not merely raided Yemen but conquered it 

1 E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, Vol. i., p. 181, London (1908). 

2 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, p. 139, ed. Gottwaldt. 

8 W. Vincent, The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean, Vol. n, p. 63, London (1807). 

4 Strabo: “ The Emperor Augustus was determined either to make the 
Ethiopians and the Arabs his allies or to subdue them.” Vide A. Sprenger, 
The Campaign of iElius Gallus in Arabia, J.R.A.S. (1872), pp. 121-122. 
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permanently, so that they retained it as a colony till the fall of 
their empire. 

And since the Horn of Africa had been, by its geographical 
position, a Himyarite principality, and since, moreover, the Sasanian 
navigator was essentially a merchant, the inducement for the 
Persian governor of Yemen to extend his influence over the African 
coast must have been almost irresistible. “There can be little 
doubt,” says Major Pearce, “that the Persians or Shirazis, who 
arrived on the east coast of Africa at a very early date—Prof. 
Stuhlmann, for instance, says towards the close of the sixth century 
—introduced the art of building in stone, the production of lime 
and cement, wood-carving, and the weaving of cotton 1 .” But, be 
that as it may, the establishment of a Persian government in 
Yemen could have had but one consequence—the transfer of the 
immemorial traffic between India and Egypt into the hands of 
Persia. 

It is necessary to recall the fact that the Sasanian Government 
had similarly annihilated Arabian commerce in the Gulf of Persia. 
Shapur Dhu ’1-aktaf, indeed, had not merely avenged himself on 
the Arabs of the southern shore of the Persian Gulf but had made 
Bahrain and the adjacent territory an integral part of the Sasanian 
empire. The Arabs were expatriated 2 and replaced by Persian 
colonists 3 and the conquered lands placed under the administra¬ 
tion of marzubans or “Wardens of the Marches.” There is the 
evidence of al-Baladhuri who died in 892 a.d., that at the time of 
the Prophet Muhammad the province of Bahrain belonged to the 
kingdom of Persia 4 , and that the inhabitants thereof, comprising 
Magians, Jews, Christians 6 , and the Arabs of ‘Abdu’l-Qais, Bakr b. 
Wa’il, and Tamim, were under the dual control of al-Mundhir bin 

1 F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar, p. 351, London (1920). 

* Tabari, Annals, ed. de Goeje, i., p. 839. 

8 al-Baladhuri. Kitabu futuhi ’l-buldan, ed. de Goeje, pp. 78, 79, 80, 85. 

4 Idem, p. 78 : 

A \ ytfjl I^IS 

6 Idem, p. 78 : 

i>« J*' 
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Sawl and ‘Abdullah bin Zaid, marzubdns of the Sasanian king 1 . 
And even in the eighth year a.h. Hajar or the district of Bahrain 
was under a Persian marzubdn, Sibukht by name 2 , whilst another 
Persian marzubdn, Firuz the son of Jushaish, held out in Zara as 
late as the caliphate of‘Umar 3 . Nor was ‘Uman devoid of a Persian 
population, for, according to al-Baladhurl, the Prophet ordered 
Abu Zaid to take alms from the Muslims and the poll-tax from the 
Magians 4 . Towards the close of the sixth century, therefore, the 
Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea were exclusively Persian, and 
the trade-routes, both on sea and land, which connected the Eastern 
and the Western worlds could only pass through the territories of 
the Great King. 

So far the written evidence of history. But the written record 
is not the only source of history and there is the evidence of 
philology that Sasanian navigation extended far beyond Ceylon 
and the limits of Himyarite enterprise to Sumatra and the ports of 
China. And the assiduity of M. Gabriel Ferrand has made this 
evidence complete, precise, and conclusive. 

“ The part played by the Arabs,” says he, “ in the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of maritime relations between the Persian Gulf ports and the Far East 
has, I think, been greatly exaggerated. It seems most likely that they simply 
followed the route opened by the Persians, from whom they borrowed the 
significant word nakkudha 6 , ship’s captain, which passed into Arabic in 

the same orthography and the same sense. Baghbur according to Ibn 
Khurdadhbih 6 , or Fagh/ur jyiii, according to Mas'udI 7 and Abu’lfida, which 

1 al-Baladhuri, Kitdbufviuhi ’l-buldan, ed. de Goeje, p. 78. 

2 Idem, p. 78: 


3 Idem, p. 85: 

<U~>I ^.w~o.Ua t>«asU> !$J15 

* Idem, p. 77: 

u*'**"-* 1 ' O-* Jyj JUi *JL)I J 

5 Ijko. (master) + jli or o^li (ship). 

8 Ibn Khurdadhbih. tr. de Goeje, p. 12. 

7 Mas'udi, Muruju ’dh-Dhahab (Les Prairies d’Or), ed. B. de Meynard, Vol. t, 
p. 306, Paris (1864). 
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desci’ibes the emperor of China, is nothing less than the Arabian form of the 
Persian Baghpur , son of God, a translation of the Chinese expression Tien-tseu, 
son of Heaven. The following list of toponyms used in Arabic texts— 0^3 
Dlbajat , the general term for the Laccadives and the Maldives 1 ; 
Khushndml. the name of a mountain in the Andaman archipelago 2 ; jjlu? 

Sundur-fCtlctt , Poulo Condore 3 ,—all come from Persian toponymy. 

Dlbajat = dlba, < Skr. dwipa , Pali dlpa, island + the Persian plural 
suffix - jat , signifies, literally, the islands. Khushndml is an ethnic 

term from the Persian compound cAy. khu§h, agreeable, and <juU nama, name ; 
literally (the mountain) of the agreeable name, or the name of good omen. 
Fidat c/N)y is a compound from Jy ful, < Malay ^Jy pulo or pulaw , island 
4 - the plural Persian suffix ot at. Sundurfiildt means the islands 

of the pumpkin, but the Arabs not knowing the sense of o^y fuldt , or else 
having lost the original meaning, call the islands in question jazira-i-§undur- 
fiildt jjw-l-o literally, the island (called) the islands of the 

pumpkin. 

Cinnamon is called in Arabic ddr slnt jb ; jb dar is a Persian word 
meaning wood ; it is therefore Chinese wood, or the wood coming from China. 
The Persian jy. juz, nut, occurs in the list of several fruits of the Far East 
and India, described by Arabic writers—such as 1y jy- juz buwd , the nutmeg. 
According to Diogo de Couto, the nutmeg is commonly called lju*jjy. 
juzibanda , = \jjj jy- juz-i- Banda, literally, the nut of Banda. Similarly, 
juzu ’ l-Hind ja^t jy. is, literally, the nut of India and signifies the cocoanut. 
In Chinese dynastic histories covering the period from the end of the fourth 
to the beginning of the seventh centuries, all the products of Indo-China, 
Ceylon, India, Arabia, and the east coast of Africa, were called products of 
Po-se/ that is to say, of Persia, which was the country of origin of most of the 
importers of these products into China 4 . The name by which the Arabs call 


1 Sulaiman, Silsilatu f t-TawdriJch (£j,tyJt aJLJLw), published by M. Reinaud 
in his Relation des Voyages, Vol. il, p. 7, Paris (1845): 


2 Idem, p. 11: 

3 Idem , p. 20 : 


jfjib $ lyAfo jj\ j f £ 

4j lyjdjC 2 

o^y Jjj-o dj JUu £yy tybufc. ly* tyjufcwt 


4 F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-kaa, his work on the Chinese 
and Arab trade in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries , entitled Chufan-chi, 
translated and annotated, pp. 7-8, St Petersburg (1911). 
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East Africa and the negroes who live there is or (anc. pron. zang, 

zangl; mod. pron. zang, zanji) and is borrowed from the Persian Ajj, ^3} 
zang, zangl. Finally, the Chinese know the Arabs under the name Ta-shi 
which is nothing more than the Persian Tdzl or >iL».U Tajik; it was 
therefore the Persians who made the Arabs known in China under the same 
name by which in earlier times they had called the Arabs themselves 1 2 .... 

We do not possess for this particular period any evidence proving that Arab 
ships sailed in those days to China. There is every reason to believe, therefore, 
that voyages made before the ninth century were made solely by Persian 
sailors, and that the Persians were the initiators of the Arabs in trade with the 
Far East 3 . Unfortunately, not one of the Persian accounts dealing with these 
voyages has come down to us 4 * 6 .” 

To this exhaustive information a single word has to be added: 
the Arabic bus or bust is the Persian buzl or ship. 
Says the dictionary Taju ’ l-Arm : 

“ Bum is a kind of ship, and is an Arabicised word. Jawhari has used this word, 
and has cited the following verse of A‘sha in support: 

‘Like the water of the Euphrates which overthrows, when it is boisterous, 

the ship and the swimmer.’ 

And some one has said 8 : 

‘ Like the stern of a ship in motion on the Tigris.’ 

1 Abu Zaid al-Hasan of Siraf, Silsilatu ’t-Taivar lkh, published by M. Reinaud 
in his Relation ties Voyages, Yol. ir., p. 131, Paris (1845). 

2 Cf. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Yol. I., p. 88, London (1915): 

“The Arabs were known by the Chinese as the Taxi or Ta shi ( Ta shi is but 
a transcription of the Persian Tdzl or Tajik >iL®.U); the Arabs were, 
therefore, made known to the Chinese by the Persians; this fact seems to prove 
the priority of the travels of the Persians.” 

But not necessarily the priority of Persian travel by sea. 

3 “According to an interesting text of the Tjams of Cambodia (Delaporte, 
Voyage au Cambodge, Paris (1880), p. 417 et seq.), Nao Savan (Nushirwan), 
the divine inao (youth), the first king of the Tjams, was the inventor of the 
alphabet which is still used in profane books.” 

4 Gabriel Ferrand, Relations de Voyages et Textes Gdographiques, Arabes, 

Persons et Turks, relatifs d V Extreme-Orient, du Ann au xviii sibcles, Intro¬ 
duction, Yol. i., pp. 1-3, Paris (1913). 

6 i.e., the poet Tarafah, in the 8ab‘al-Mu‘allaqdt. 
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Abu TJbaid has used bust in the sense of a boat; but Ibn Sldah condemns this 
use of the word as incorrect. Some have declared that bust means a sailor; and 
have attributed this meaning to the (above-mentioned) couplet of A'slia. Abu 
‘Amr (ibnu ’l-‘Ala’) says that bust means a boat, and not a sailor. In Persian, 
the word is buzz ijj*! 1 ” 

The value of the word, however, does not lie merely in its origin. 
Its use by Tarafah, who died before the rise of Islam in 564 a.d. 2 , 
indicates the existence of pre-Muhammadan Persian ships; and its 
use by Tarafah, who was not a sailor, indicates, in addition, the 
reputation of these ships. Consequently, like the Taju ’UArus , the 
al-Mu‘arrab min Kalami ’l-‘Ajam of Jawaliql defines bu$i, not as a 
zawraq or boat, but as a safinah or ship: 

“ Bust is a kind of ship, and in Persian it is called buzz ; the Arabs have used 
this word in olden times 3 ....” 

But to proceed. With the exception of the word Ta shi\ the 

1 The Taju ’l-Arus, under Bus : 

3 “Aii O a * j > O* 3 ] 

j OiA o UtU 111 

.A 3 


3* 3 Jv 5 3 U»-A. 3 ej** cW 1 J l * JjApW >*«* 

3* 3 ltA 3 i JLS* £>t)3*A «*»■' 

t L$j3*] 

2 Vide Shu‘ara’ u ’n-Nasraniyah, p. 307. 

3 Written early in the 6th century A.H., ed. Sacliau, Leipsic (1867), p. 23: 

t Ml ^ 3 1 ** ■» <* ^ > 

4 “The Western Iranians, or Persians proper, are everywhere throughout 
Central Asia known exclusively as Tajiks, and in West Irania as Tats, possibly 
a contracted form of the same word.” A. H. Keane, Asia, Vol. II., p. 490, London 
(1909). 

“Tajik is the Middle Persian form of the Aramaic taiydye, properly ‘Arab 
of the tribe of Tai.’ The change in meaning is explained by the fact that once 
the Muhammadan Tai Arabs were regarded by one body of Persians as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Arab world, their name was extended to all Arabs and thus 
came to mean ‘Arab’ or Muslim.... 

D’Ollone draws conclusions from the mention of the ta-shi ‘Arabs’ = Muslims 
under the T‘ang and of the Hui-lio under the Liao and Chin dynasties; but 
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linguistic material presented by M. Ferrand has not been impeached, 
but his acceptance of the conclusion of Hirth and Rockhill, that 
“from the end of the fourth to the beginning of the seventh centuries, 
all the products of Indo-China, Ceylon, India, Arabia, and the 
east coast of Africa, were called ‘products of Pose', that is to say, 
of Persia, has met with destructive criticism from Mr Berthold 
Laufer, who points out that besides the Iranian Pose the Chinese 
were also acquainted with a Malayan Pose, and that for several 
reasons Pose cannot be here rendered by Persia. Firstly, because 
the Kwah cou ki (written under the Tsin dynasty, a.d. 265-419), as 
quoted in the (Jen lei pen ts‘ao , states that alum with gold threads 
is produced in the country Pose \ and secondly because the Ku 
kin 6u (written by Ts‘ui Pao in the fourth century a.d.), as quoted 
in the Pen ts‘ao lean mu, states that ebony is conveyed to China on 
Pose ships 2 . Obviously, Pose cannot here be Persia, for, on the 
one hand, neither alum nor ebony is produced in Persia, and, on 
the other, the Chinese themselves had no knowledge of an Iranian 
Pose before 461 a.d., the date of the arrival of the first Persian 
embassy to China, that is, to the court of the Wei. Similarly, the 
Yu yah tsa tsu states that the lac tree is produced in Camboja and 
in Pose, and that the Pose envoys agreed with the Camboja envoys 
in pronouncing K/un-lun lac as superior to that of Pose 3 . Now 
Mr Laufer argues from the non-existence of the lac insect in Persia, 
and from the conjoint arrival of the Pose and Camboja envoys, 
and the opposition of Pose to the Malayan K‘un-lun, that the Pose 
here intended cannot be the Persian Pose. Similarly, Mr Laufer 
contends that the camphor ascribed to Pose by the Yu yah tsa tsu 
and interpreted by Hirth as being conveyed to China by Persian 
ships 4 , the aloes described by Li Sun of the T'ang period as 
growing in the country Pose and mentioned by Su Sufi of the 

this only points to a knowledge of the Muslims of the West and is no proof of 
Muslim immigration.” Martin Hartmann, article on China, in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. See also, Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia. 

1 Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica , p. 475, Chicago (1919). 

2 Idem, p. 485. 3 Idem, pp. 476-477. 4 Idem, pp. 478-479. 



Sung period as being shipped to Canton 1 , the wild walnuts 
mentioned in the Pei hu lu (written about 875 a.d. by Twan Kun- 
lu) as gathered and eaten by the Pose 2 , and finally, the drug 
identified with Psoralea corylifolia, the dye of the tree Semecarpus 
anacardium, the Pose pepper recorded by Su Kun of the T'ang 3 , 
and the Pose myrrh mentioned in the Nan cou Tci of Sti Piao 
(written before the fifth century a.d.) 4 —all of these have reference 
to the Malayan Pose exclusively. Therefore, “I disagree entirely,” 
says Mr Laufer, “with the conclusion of Hirth and Rockhill.... 
This is a rather grotesque generalisation inspired by a misconcep¬ 
tion of the term Pose and the Pose texts of the Wei su and Sui su. 
The latter do not speak at all of any importation of Persian goods 
to China, but merely give a descriptive list of the articles to be 
found in Persia.” 

On the other hand, the reasoning of Mr Laufer himself is not 
entirely faultless. Firstly, because Hirth and Rockhill are them¬ 
selves aware of the ambiguity of the word Pose (Chau Ju-ltua, 

p. 280): 

“Posst, Persia, the Persians; Po-srn, a country or tribe of Negritos, possibly 
in Sumatra.” 

Secondly, because the Kwafi cou ki and the Ku kin cu have been 
written before the end of the fourth century a.d., and are therefore 
covered by the reservation of Hirth and Rockhill ( Chau Ju-kua, 
pp. 7-8): 

“ In (Chinese) dynastic histories covering the period from the end of the fourth 
to the beginning of the seventh centuries, we find all the products of Indo- 
China, Ceylon, India, Arabia, and the east coast of Africa classed as products of 
Persia (Po-ss'f), the country of the majority of the traders who brought these 
goods to China.” 

And finally, because a little lower down Hirth and Rockhill have 
modified their own conclusion as follows ( Chau Ju-kua, n. 1, p. 16): 
“The Wei-shu, 102, the history of the period between 385 and 556, and written 
prior to 572, mentions among the products of Po-ssi (Persia),—by which it 

1 Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica, pp. 480, Chicago (1919). 

2 Idem, p. 479. 8 Idem, p. 479. 4 Idem, p. 460. 
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seems probable should be understood products brought or made known to 
China by Persians—coral, amber, cornelians, pearls, glass, both transparent 
and opaque, rock-crystal, diamonds (? kin-k‘ang), steel, cinnabar, quicksilver, 
frankincense, turmeric, storax, putchuk, damasks, brocaded muslins, black 
pepper, long peppers, dates, aconite, gall nuts and galangaL The Sui-shu, 83, 
which relates the events of the period extending from 581 to 617, and which 
was certainly written before 650, reproduces substantially the above list of 
Persian products, to which it adds gold, silver, tush., lead, sandalwood, various 
tissues, sugar, and indigo. Most of the products came, of course, from India or 
from countries of south-eastern Asia, only a few being products of Arabia or of 
countries bordering on the Persian Gulf.” 

Therefore, in their contrary zeal, Mr Berthold Laufer and 
M. Gabriel Ferrand have alike overlooked the difference between 
the certainty: 

“products of Persia (Po-ssi), the country of the majority of the traders who 
brought these goods to China,” 

and the probability: 

“products of Po-ssi (Persia),—by which it seems probable should be understood 
products brought or made known to China by Persians.” 

But to return to the evidence of philology. In a recent article, 
contributed to the Journal Asiatique 1 , M. Gabriel Ferrand has 
shown that the Persian element in the Arabian compass is quite 
considerable. The word oU- in s-JaS, or the North, is the 
Persian the word yj in ^)i jXLo or E.8.E., and in v-*** or 
W.S.W., is the Persian (the fourth month of the Persian solar 
year, the planet Mercury etc.); the word jUU in jULji or 
S.jS.E., and in jLLJt or S.^S.W., is the Persian jby* or load 
carried on the head, and a synonym for the Arabic Oji or a Centauri. 
The Persian jWj- has become the Arabic jM- even as the Persian 
or the cymbal has become the Arabic <yUV. Moreover the 
word ^U», in jjLfcJi jJU** or the East, and in or the West, is 

also called oW 1 which, according to Prof. J. J. Hess, should be 

1 Gabriel Ferrand, L’lS14ment Persau dans les Textes Nautiques Arabes, 
Journal Asiatique, pp. 193-257, Avril-Juin, 1924. 
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read as oW derived from the Persian o!***- Finally the Arabic 
i.e. a point of the compass, is an abbreviation of the Persian 
<ou., even as a long a is shortened in several words in modem 
Persian. 

"These terns,” says M. Ferrand 1 , “are not interesting solely to lexicographers. 

They have a wider meaning and should be remembered by the historian.... 

The use of three Persian points, namely, >*3, »\.J, jU-<, tir, gah, salbar, 
among Arab names for the compass can hardly be explained otherwise than by 
borrowing from the Persian compass. That these names of Persian points are 
the only ones preserved may be better explained in my opinion by the fact that 
the Arabs modified the names of a Persian compass, than by the existence of a 
compass with a set of Arab names into which some Persian names of points 
were introduced. The second conjecture is far less probable than the first. 
Furthermore, the etymology of the nautical Arab J>*., a point of the compass, 
which corresponds to the Persian <uU- or house, is not less conclusive.... 

The majority of these borrowings have a common character. Geographical or 
diplomatic terms like zang and baghbiir were adopted by the Arabs, because 
they were already in use at the time when, following the Persians, the Arabs 
reached the east coast of Africa and the Far East. It is not because the Arabic 
language, which is extremely rich, is ignorant of these terms and does not 
possess equivalents.... o-*- Tchann could have been translated as bait ; 
aUJt qvtbu ’l-jah also has the Arabic name -r* 3 * 3 qutbu 'sh-shimdli ; 

and names of certain (other) points of the compass might equally well have been 
Arabic, not Persian 2 .” 

After having made out such a strong case on the basis of solid 
facts there was no need for M. Ferrand to resort to negative 
reasoning of questionable value. On the basis of Ibn Khaldun’s 
statement that “most of the learned men who distinguished them¬ 
selves amongst the Muslims were foreigners, and that the Muslims 
of the early centuries were totally ignorant of science and art 
because their simple and rude civilization had developed in the 
desert 3 ” the inference is drawn that "the people of a simple and 

1 Gabriel Ferrand, L’fll4ment Persan dans les Textes Nautiques Arabes, 
Journal Asiatique, pp. 234-235, Avril-Juin, 1924. 

2 Idem, p. 244. 

8 Ibn Khaldun. Prolegomena, tr. de Slane, Yol. ill., pp. 296-297 (1868). 
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rude civilization were not in a condition to apply astronomy to 
navigation or to undertake long voyages to China and the Malaya 
Peninsula 1 .” There was an essential difference, however, in pre- 
Islamic times between the Arab of the desert and the Arab of the 
coast 2 —the former was a brigand and a wanderer of the waste; the 
latter, a born sailor and the heir to a great and ancient civilization. 
And it Mould be a grave error to estimate Sasanian navigation 
without acknowledging the share of the Arab merchant who had 
made the Indian Ocean safe and familiar by climbing upon the 
climbing wave annually for a thousand years. Why this voyage 
terminated abruptly at Ceylon and why it was left to the Sasanians 
to push ahead to China has not yet been investigated, but the 
reason given by M. Ferrand is clearly inadmissible. For the 
Sabaean Arab was neither rude nor simple, and his kingdom was 
the envy alike of the Ptolemies and the Romans. 

Meanwhile the power of Persia had also increased on land, and 
in the year 540 a.d. Nushirwan sacked Antioch and bathed in the 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea. Shortly after this, in the winter 
of 640-541 a.d., envoys came from Lazica 3 , a province on the Black 
Sea, and solicited the aid of Nushirwan against the exactions of the 
Romans. “To the realm of Persia you will add a most ancient 
kingdom,” said they, “and as a result of this you will have the 
power of your sway extended, and it will come about that you will 
have a part in the sea of the Romans through our land, and after 
thou hast built ships in this sea, O King, it will be possible for thee 
with no trouble to set foot in the palace in Byzantium. And one 
might add that the plundering of the land of the Romans every 
year by the barbarians along the boundary will be under our 
control. For surely you also are acquainted with the fact that till 
now the land of the Lazi has been a bulwark against the Caucasus 

1 Gabriel Ferrand, L’lill&nent Persan dans les Textes Nautiques Arabes, 
Journal Asiatique, p. 247, Avril-Juin, 1924. 

2 William Vincent, The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the 
Indian Ocean, Vol. ii., p. 480. 

3 “The ancient Colchis, or the modern Mingrelia and Imeritia.” 
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mountains V’ Nushirwan acceded to the request of the envoys 
and Lazica became Persian territory. 

Within a few years, however, Nushirwan began to feel that the 
removal of the Lazi and the Lazic King was a sine qua non for a 
permanent annexation. And “most of all he hoped that the sub¬ 
jugation of Lazica would afford this advantage to the Persians, that 
starting from there they might overrun with no trouble both by 
land and sea the Euxine Sea as it is called, and thus win over the 
Cappadocians, and the Galatians, and Bithynians who adjoin them, 
and capture Byzantium by a sudden assault with no one opposing 
them. For these reasons, then, Chosroes was anxious to gain 
possession of Lazica 1 2 * .” 

And as Nushirwan hoped so he acted. 

“ His first move against Lazica was as follows. He sent into the country a great 
amount of lumber, suitable for the construction of ships, explaining to no one 
what his purpose was in so doing but ostensibly he was sending it in ordei to 
set up engines of war on the fortifications of Petra. Next ho chose out three 
hundred able warriors of the Persians, and sent them there under the command 
of Phabrizus, ordering him to make away with Goubazes (the Lazic King) as 
secretly as possible; as for the rest he himself would take care. Now when 
this lumber had been conveyed to Lazica it happened that it was struck 
suddenly by lightning and reduced to ashes 8 .” 

Phabrizus, moreover, failed completely, and the Lazi accepted 
Roman protection once again as the lesser evil, and Nushirwan, 
after fighting incessantly for nine years (549-557 a.d.), was compelled 
to make a truce, and even to waive his claims to Lazica, in return 
for an annual subsidy of thirty thousand pieces of gold. And so 
ended the Lazic war in 562 a.d. 

The failure of Nushirwan to construct a naval station at the 
mouth of the Phasis and to command the shipping of the Black 
Sea made the expansion of Sasanian Persia in Europe for ever 
impossible. Egypt was conquered by Shahr-Barz in 616 a.d. and 

1 Procopius, De Bello Pemco, Bk. n., xv., 27-30, tr. H. B. Dewing, p. 395. 

2 Idem, Bk. ii., xxvni., 23, tr. p. 521. 

8 Idem, Bk. II., xxix., 1-2, tr. p. 529. 
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Chalcedon fell before Shahin in 617 a.d. but the loss of Lazica 
remained irreparable. For the Romans, though cabined, cribbed, 
confined, had yet the command of the sea; and the Persians, 
though they retained Chalcedon for a decade, could not, because 
of the absence of shipping, resist the naval preparations, which were 
going on before their eyes, to ravage the Persian territory. In 
622 a.d. Heraclius sailed from Byzantium and crossed the Aegean 
Sea and landed at Issus, and in 623 a.d. he sailed from Byzantium 
and crossed the Black Sea and landed in Lazica, and both voyages 
were unmolested, and the result of either voyage, the defeat and 
dispersal of a Persian army. And while Khusraw Parwiz maintained 
his hold on Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor, Heraclius plundered with 
impunity the Persian territory, from Urumia to Cilicia (624- 
626 A.D.). 

“ Khusraw Parviz was now driven to despair and formed an alliance with the 
Khan of the Avars and begged them to attack the imperial city. But though 
the Avars invested Byzantium the Persians still remained at Chalcedon. The 
narrow channel which flowed between Chalcedon and the Golden Horn proved 
an insurmountable barrier; the Persians had no ships, and the canoes of the 
Slavonians were quite unable to contend with the powerful galleys of the 
Byzantines, so that the transport of a body of Persian troops from Asia to 
Europe by their aid proved impracticable. Shahr-Barz had the annoyance of 
witnessing the efforts and defeat of his allies, without having it in his power to 
take any active steps towards assisting the one or hindering the other 1 .” 

And so the record of Sasanian navigation in the Mediterranean 
Sea is limited to one solitary attempt to cross the Bosphorus in 
the year 626 a.d. The only place ever held by the Sasanians in 
Europe was the island of Rhodes, and Rhodes had made a voluntary 
submission in 620 a.d. through dread of the military exploits of 
Shahin and Shahr-Barz 2 . How very different had been the history 
of Achaemenian Persia, and how completely had the sea-power of 
the Great King receded from Europe to Asia. 

1 G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 619, London 
( 1876 ). 

2 Idem, p. 506. 
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Before leaving this chapter on Sasanian navigation it is necessary 
to give the interesting pictorial evidence which comes from Ajanta. 
It appears from Tabari that in the year 625-626 a.d. Khusraw Parwiz 
had received an embassy from the Indian King Pulakesin II 1 , and 
though there is no literary record of a return embassy a pictorial 
record has survived in a mutilated form in Cave I at Ajanta. 

“A pale-skinned lift)a,” says Burgess, “ sits in Darb&r on a cushion placed on a 
dais, higher than usual, with a semicircle of green over the middle of the back 
of it, behind his head, and having a gilt border with little vidyftdhara figures on 
each side of it, and makara’s mouths at the comers of the back. From the 
right three fair bearded men in Iranian costume, with peaked caps and com¬ 
pletely clothed, approach him in crouching attitude; the first bearing a string 
of pearls; the second a jug or bottle (of wine perhaps); and the third a laige 
tray filled with presents. Behind the third stands another figure near the door 
in white clothing, perhaps the porter, with a stick in his hand and a dagger in 
his belt, apparently speaking to another Iranian in the doorway, bringing in 
some present. Behind the porter is another foreigner in full white clothing, 
with stockings, curled hair, and peaked cap, holding a vessel in his hands, and 
with a long straight sword at his back....Outside the palace to the right, an 
Iranian, like the one seen in the door, appears speaking to a green man with 

1 Tabari, Annals, I., p. 1052, ed. de Goeje: 

CgJI U£L* y belt ALL* _ tjJ 

LIjjb LjUjI U) 3 (, 5 * 

“We found that PliRMishA, king of India, wrote to us in the 36tli year of our 
reign and he had sent an embassy to us and wrote about various matters and 
sent presents to us and all our sons.” 

J[ propos PhRMishA, Prof. Noldeke says: 

“As the Arabs use Ph for the Persian P and I for the Persian E we must write 
the name PrmesIia. At the same time as R and L are written with the same 
sign in Pehlvi, so is R to be taken as a false mode of expressing L. As M may 
be substituted for K (Q) in the Arabic, or in the Pehlvi, it follows that the 
name may be correctly represented in Pehlvi by Plksa and read as PulikOs a. 
Footnote 1, p. 92, Burgess, Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, 
Bombay (1879), No. 9, Archaeological Survey of Western India. 

The thirty-sixth year of the reign of Chosroes (Parwiz) corresponds with 
18 June 625 to 17 June 626 a.d. Chosroes was dethroned on the 25th February 
628 A.D. and put to death a few days later. (Noldeke.) 
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Numerous burial-urns and bricks with cuneiform characters have 
been found here, and also engraved stones and vestiges of ancient 
buildings. Ouseley says that “the peasants when digging frequently 
expose to view remains of canals, aqueducts and ancient wells, 
larger in size and in construction far better than those of ordinary 
make 1 ”; and that “out of the plain near Biishahr many vases have 
been taken, formed of ill-baked clay, and filled with seeds of the 
plant tulah or mallows, which soon decay, when affected by the 
fresh air 2 .” Altogether, the evidence of Rishahr’s prosperity is 
unquestionable: “the town may date back,” says Mr Streck, “to the 
period of Babylon’s prosperity 3 .” 

Our concern, however, is not with the antiquity of Rishahr but 
its modernity: not how far the town can date back but how far it 
can be made to go forward. Now, according to the Karnama, 
Ardashir-i-Papakan, on founding Firuzabad, dug for the city a 
large tank whence water was conveyed by means of four canals 1 * ; 
and, a little lower down, the Karnama adds that even the course 
of a river was deflected into the city through subterranean canals 6 . 
Similarly, according to Hamza of Isfahan, Ardashir-i-Papakan 
irrigated with canals the city of Batn Ardashir 6 founded by him in 
the island of Bahrain. It appears, therefore, that the canals of 
Rishahr, mentioned by Ouseley, are also to be ascribed to 
Ardashir-i-Papakan, the founder or rather the restorer of Rishahr 7 . 
Lord Curzon, moreover, supposes that the burial-urns found in 
Rishahr contain the remains of Zoroastrians after the body had 
perished by exposure 8 ; and finally tradition ascribes the tulah 
seeds to the Fire-worshippers who kept these seeds in their houses, 

1 William Ouseley, Travels in the East, Vol. I., p. 214, London (1819). 

2 Idem, p. 215. 

8 Vide article on Bushlr, in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 802 b. 

4 Kdrtiama-i-Ardashlr-i-Papakdn, Ch. rv., 17. 

6 Idem, Ch. rv., 18. 

6 Hamza of Isfahan, Annals, p. 49, Gottwaldt’s edition. 

7 Idem, p. 48. 

8 G. Curzon, Persia, Yol. n., p. 225, London (1892). 
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because the tulah plant follows the sun’s diurnal course and so 
turns like a Zoroastrian, as Ouseley supposes, in adoration towards 
the sun. Therefore though the prosperity of Rishahr may not have 
been initiated by Ardashir-i-Papakan it was certainly maintained 
and even revived by him, and it follows ipso facto that Rishahr was 
one of the principal ports of the Sasanian Empire. 

There remains now the town of Hurmuz. Situated at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, in the district bearing the significant 
name of Mughistan, that is, the land of the Mughs, Fire-worshippers, 
it was a port of call for sea-going vessels to Ceylon and the pepper- 
country, and for coasting vessels to Daibul and Gujarat. “The 
district of Hurmuz was very rich in agricultural products (wine, 
wheat, barley, rice, and indigo), and in minerals (gold, silver, copper, 
iron, cinnabar, and salt), but its resources were not fully developed 
till mediaeval times.” 

And so from these ports of Ubullah, Rishahr, and Hurmuz the 
stately ships went on to their haven under the hill—to “Sindu, 
Orrhotha, Calliana, Sibor, and the five marts of Mdle which export 
pepper—Parti, Mangarouth, Salopatana, Nalopatana, Poudopatana. 
And then out in the ocean, at the distance of five days and nights 
from the continent, lies Sielediba, that is, Taprobane 1 .” And since, 
/ according to Procopius, the Persian trader came essentially in 
search of silk 2 , and since Barbaricum, at the mouth of the Indus, 
exported silk-yarn 3 , whilst Barygaza (Broach) 4 and the Malabar 
ports of Muziris, Nelcynda, and Bacare exported silk-cloth 5 , it is 
obvious that only a coastal voyage from Hurmuz to Ceylon could 
have enabled the Persians to monopolize the silk-trade of India, 
and to dictate terms to the Roman consumer 6 , for whom silk was 
not a luxury but a necessity. In other words, the adoption of the 

1 Cosmos Indicopleustes, The Christian Topography, Bk. XL, Eng. tr. 
pp. 366-367, ed. McCrindle, London (1897). 

2 Procopius of Caesarea, Dc Bello Persico, Bk. I., xx., 9-12. 

8 The Peripkis of the Erythraean Sea, 39. 

4 Idem, 49. 5 Idem, 56. 

6 Procopius of Caesarea, Be Bello Persico, Bk. I., xx., 9. 
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a stick in his hand. Behind are two horses, and in front of them a sipahi or 
soldier with a sword 1 .” 

If, as is almost certain, the Indian King represented is Pu- 
lake&n II 2 , the sovereign of the Deccan, an embassy of Persians to 
him can have come only from Khusraw Parwiz 3 who was put to 
death in a.d. 628. And this embassy, moreover, can have come only 
by sea, for geographically, the shortest route from Persia to the 
Deccan was by sea, and politically, the overland route, which lay 
through the empire of Harsha, was barred, as Harsha had coveted 
the kingdom of Pulakesin II and had failed to obtain it by open 
warfare in 620a.d. 4 * The fresco painting, therefore, though it con¬ 
tains no reference to the sea, is essentially a record of Persian 
maritime intercourse with Southern India, during the reign of 
Khusraw Parwlz. 

But there is a sequel to this embassy-picture. Mr Schoff says 
that “ in the cave-paintings at Ajanta, commemorative of the visit 
of a Persian embassy in the early 7th century, a ship is shown 
which, if not a junk, is manifestly influenced by that type of 
vessel 6 .” Elsewhere he calls this ship a Persian ship 6 but his view 
is not supported by the description of Burgess 7 : 

“Between the first and second cell-doors, below, is represented with a con¬ 
ventionalism worthy of the Chinese, a river (perhaps the Gang&) with many fish 
and shells in it. A boat with three masts, a jib-sail, and an oar behind, and 
filled towards the stern with ten matkas or earthenware jars, carries a man in 
it with long hair who is praying. In the heaven behind, Chandra—the Moon, a 

1 J. Burgess, Notes on the Bauddha Rocle-Temples of Ajanta, pp. 22-23, 
Bombay (1879), No. 9, Archaeological Survey of Western India. 

2 Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 290, 
Oxford (1911). 

8 Idem. 

4 Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India, p. 340, Oxford (1914). 

6 Schoff, in his edition of The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Notes, 
pp. 247-248 (1912). 

0 Idem, p. 244. 

7 J. Burgess, Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, p. 38, Bombay 
(1879), No. 9, Archaeological Survey of Western India. 
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figure with a crescent behind him—is represented as coming to him, followed 
by another figure. A Nfiga Rfija and his wife in the water seem to draw the 
boat back ; and below is represented another similar figure with a human head 
and long tail in the water. On the left, to which the boat is going, is Buddha on 
the shore, and a figure worshipping him. On the shores, rocks are conventionally 
painted.” 

0. Torr calls the ship at Ajanta by the vague name of a merchant- 
ship 1 , and gives a scattered description, which may be presented 
collectively as follows: 

“The ship is fully rigged and has three masts—a main mast with a yard and a 
square sail, a foremast or bowsprit with a yard and square sail, and a mizen 
with perhaps a similar yard and sail 2 . On each bow there is a huge eye, a relic 
of the sentiment that a ship is a living thing and must see her way; but in 
course of time they probably were turned to account as hawse-holes for the 
anchor-cables. The anchors used to be suspended from the catheads a little way 
abaft of these hawse-holes 3 . 

There is a pair of very large oars at the stern, one on either side 4 , and the 
steering-oars are fastened to the sides of the ship, just below the gunwale, by 
tying the loom of the oar between a pair of pegs 6 . The steering-oars could thus 
be worked like oars for rowing; and while the rowers drove the ship ahead and 
astern by pulling their oars forward or pushing them aft, the steerer drove her 
to port and starboard by pulling his oar inboard or pushing it outboard, if he 
steered with one, and moving the other in the same direction, if he steered with 
two 6 .” 

All the available information about the Ajanta ship has now been 
given and though it is doubtful whether this ship is Persian it is 
almost certain that it belongs to the same class as the merchant- 
ships of Sasanian Persia. This type of shipping, indeed, was fairly 
common in late Sasanian times in the Indian Ocean, and Schoff 
gives an illustration of “an Andhra coin, showing a two-masted ship 
presenting details like those of the Gujarati ship at Boroboedor, 
and the Persian ship at Ajanta 7 .” 

With the external evidence of the fresco paintings there must 

1 C. Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 139, Cambridge (1894). 

2 Idem , p. 91. 3 Idem, p. 69. 4 Idem, p. 74. 

6 Idem, p. 75. 6 Idem, p. 76. 

7 Schoff, in his edition of The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 244 (1912). 
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also be mentioned the internal evidence of the Boar Hunt of 
Khusraw Parwiz, supplied by a bas-relief at Taq-i-Bustan, and 
described in detail by Prof. Rawlinson. 

“ Elephants, twelve in number, drive the game into an enclosure without exit. 
Within this space nearly a hundred boars and pigs may be counted. The ground 
being marshy, the monarch occupies a boat in the centre, and from this transfixes 
the game with his arrows. No one else takes part in the sport, unless it be the 
riders on a troop of five elephants, represented in the lower middle portion of 
the tablet. When the pigs fall they are carried into a second enclosure, that on 
the right, where they are upturned, disembowelled, and placed across the backs 
of elephants, which convey them to the abode of the monarch. The scene is 
enlivened by music. Two bands of harpers occupy boats on either side of that 
which carries the king, while another harper sits with him in the boat from 
which he delivers his arrows. In the water about the boats are seen reeds, 
ducks, and numerous fishes. The oars by which the boats are propelled have a 
singular resemblance to those which are represented in some of the earliest 
Assyrian sculptures. Near the top of the tablet towards the left, five figures 
standing in a boat seem to be clapping their hands in order to drive the pigs 
towards the monarch; while in the right centre of the picture there is another 
boat, more highly ornamented than the rest, in which we seem to have a second 
representation of the king, differing from the first only in the fact that his arrow 
has flown, and that he is in the act of taking another arrow from an attendant. 
In this second representation the king’s head is surrounded by a nimbus or 
glory 1 .” 

The Boar Hunt , then, is essentially a scene of fresh-water naviga¬ 
tion, containing in all five round boats, which correspond closely 
with Assyrian boats and with the Jcufas in use upon the Tigris and 
Euphrates at the present day 2 . One of the boats in the Boar Hunt 
carries seven men, with a rower at the stem and another at the 
stern, and either rower facing in the same direction. Two other 
boats have only one rower each, but the total number of men in 
one is six, and in the other five. The remaining two boats are 
royal boats, and carry five men each, inclusive of the two rowers in 

1 G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy , pp. 615-616, London 
( 1876 ). 

2 G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World , Vol. n., 
p. 172, London (1864). 
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each boat who face in opposite directions. This unusual mode of 
rowing recalls the fresh-water navigation of early Assyrian times, 
which involved a pulling at the stem with a simultaneous pushing 
at the stern 1 . Furthermore, all the oars are short poles terminating 
in a head shaped like a small axe or hammer, and resemble early 
Assyrian oars, as Prof. Rawlinson has pointed out. The nautical 
element in the Boar Hunt, therefore, is largely, if not exclusively, 
Assyrian. 

This correspondence is more than a mere coincidence. Why 
should a nation which had opened the sea-route to China and 
supplanted the Arab and the Hindu and the Roman trader in the 
Indian Ocean have continued the use of Assyrian boats on inland 
streams and marshes, and pulled and pushed them with the 
primitive axe-headed poles of Assyria? The evidence of Persian 
art is obviously irreconcilable with the written evidence of history, 
and it follows, therefore, that either the artist had never had an 
intimate knowledge of the sea, or else he has deliberately sacrificed 
truth to convention. 

“There are plenty of pictures of ships,” says C. Torr, “on painted vases and in 
frescoes and mosaics.. .for they were constantly in favour with the artists of 
antiquity. But these works of art must all be taken at a discount. In dealing 
with so large a subject as a ship, an ancient artist would seize upon some 
characteristic, and give prominence to this by suppressing other features; and 
then would modify the whole design to suit the space at his disposal. Moreover, 
the treatment would vary with the form of art, painters and sculptors seeing 
thinp from different points of view; and it would vary also with the period, as 
art went through its phases. So, works of art may easily be taken to imply a 
difference in the ships themselves, when the difference is only in the mode of 
representing them 2 .” 

1 G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World, Vol. 11., 
p. 172, London (1864). 

2 C. Torr, Ancient Ships, Preface, viii, Cambridge (1894). 
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PERSIAN NAVIGATION IN EARLY 
MUHAMMADAN TIMES 

“Islam,” says Martin Hartmann, “has as a rule been afraid of the 
sea; from the very beginning it was impressed with a sense of the 
supremacy of the unbelievers on the ocean and made practically no 
efforts to dispute their dominion. When we do find Muhammadans 
undertaking naval expeditions, they were almost always disastrous: 
all attacks on Byzantium, for example,from the seafailed V’ Similarly, 
when Ala’, the governor of Bahrain, crossed the Gulf and landed 
his men on the Persian coast and tried to advance upon Persepolis 
(16 a.h. = 637 a.d.), he found himself cut off from the sea, and so 
harassed by the Persians that he had to abandon his ships and 
turn as a last resort towards Basra. But that line of communica¬ 
tion had also been intercepted, and it was only a relief-force from 
Basra, consisting of twelve thousand men sent by the Caliph ‘Umar, 
which enabled the beleaguered army to retire on ‘Iraq. But the 
success of the retreat by land did not make the Caliph ‘Umar 
forget the failure of the advance by sea—not that he contemplated 
retrieving the naval disaster but that he was going to ban the sea 
and forbid naval operations for ever. 

“Muavia,” says Muir, “had long keenly missed the support of a fleet, and in fact 
had sought permission from Omar to embark his soldiery in ships. ‘The isles of 
the Levant,’ he wrote, ‘ are close to the Syrian shore; you might almost hear 
the barking of the dogs and cackling of the hens; give me leave to attack them.’ 
But Omar dreaded the sea, and wrote to consult Amru, who answered thus :— 
‘The sea is a boundless expanse, whereon great ships look like tiny specks; 
nought but the heavens above and the waters beneath; when calm, the sailor’s 
heart is broken; when tempestuous, his senses reel. Trust it little, fear it much. 
Man at sea is an insect on a splinter, now engulfed, now scared to death.’ On 
receipt of this alarming account, Omar forbade Muavia to have anything to do 
with ships;—‘The Syrian sea, they tell me, is longer and broader than the dry 
land, and is instant with the Lord, night and day, seeking to swallow it up. 
How should I trust my people on its accursed bosom ? Remember ‘Ala’. Nay, 

1 Martin Hartmann, article on China, Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 844 a. 
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my friend, the safety of my people is dearer to me than all the treasures of 
Greece ! ’ Nothing, therefore, was attempted by sea in the reign of Omar. But 
on his death, Muavia reiterated the petition, and Otliman at last relaxed the 
ban, on condition that maritime service should be voluntary 1 .” 

Now this Muslim aversion to the sea does not arise from either 
the Qur'an or the Prophet’s traditions. “There was nothing against 
seafaring in the teaching of Muhammad; on the contrary, the 
almost reverent mention of the ships which God causes to sail upon 
the sea might rather have encouraged it 2 .” The maritime passivity 
of Islam, therefore, is to be sought in the conditions of life 
governing pre-Islamic Arabia. As has been previously stated, the 
hinterland Arab had been from time immemorial a predatory 
nomad, even as the coastal Arab had been a sailor and a trader. 
Now Islam, whilst it was addressed to the entire peninsula of 
Arabia, was meant essentially for the Beduin; and it is the conver¬ 
sion of the Beduin to the leadership of an empire extending from 
Spain to the walls of China which is the supreme achievement of 
Islam. Therefore, since the leaders of the Islamic Empire were the 
Arabs of the interior, and since these Arabs were not compelled by 
Islam to renounce their traditional dislike to the sea, a funda¬ 
mental difference arose in Islam according as it came by water and as 
it came by land. “ When it came by water it remained on the coast 
and when it came by land it remained in the interior 3 .” And it 
remained in the interior, because it was brought there by the Arab 
of the interior, the enthusiastic soldier of the Prophet; and it 
remained on the coast, because it was conveyed there by the 
coastal Arab, who, though professedly a Muslim, was essentially an 

1 W. Muir, The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, and Fall, p. 212 (1892). 

2 Vide Quran , x., 22: 

“He it is who makes you travel by land and sea; until when you are in the 
ships, and they sail on with them in a pleasant breeze, and they rejoice at it, a 
violent wind overtakes them and the billows surge in on them from all sides, 
and they become certain that they are compassed about, they pray to Allah, 
being sincere to Him in obedience: If Thou dost deliver us from this, we will 
most certainly be of the grateful ones.” 

8 Martin Hartmann, article on China, Encyclopaedia of Islam, pp. 843 b-844 a. 
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old Himyarite trader with the peace-loving instinct of a thousand 
years of civilization. In a sense, therefore, the difference in Islam 
as it came by land and as it came by water is a measure of the 
difference in religious zeal between the Beduin and the Himyarite. 

This difference reaches its supreme expression in the history of 
the Arab conquest of Sasanian Persia. For though the Empire ended 
with the fall of Yazdigird during the orthodox caliphate of ‘Uthman, 
the sea-trade of Persia was still alive in the Far East during the 
‘Abbasid caliphate of Al-Mutawakkil (847-861 a.d.). And in support 
of the survival of this trade in Muhammadan times the evidence is 
abundant, reliable, and conclusive. 

“I, I-tsing,” says I-tsing, “was in the Western Capital (Ch‘ang-an) in the first 
year of the Hsien-heng period (670 a.d.), studying and hearing lectures....In the 
second year of the Hsien-hSng period (671 A.D.) I kept the summer retreat in 
Yang-fu 1 . In the beginning of autumn I met unexpectedly an imperial envoy, 
F6ng Hsiao-ch‘iian of Kong-chou 2 ; by the help of him I came to the town of 
Kwang-tung, where I fixed the date of meeting with the owner of a Persian 
ship to embark for the south...,At last I embarked from the coast of Kwang- 
chou (Canton), in the eleventh month in the second year of the Hsien-hfoig 
period (671 a.d.) and sailed for the Southern Sea 3 ....At this time the first 
monsoon began to blow, when our ship proceeded towards the Red South 4 5 , with 
the ropes a hundred cubits long, suspended from above, two by two. In the 
beginning of the season, in which we separate from the constellation Chi, the 
pair of sails, each in five lengths, flew away, leaving the sombre north behind. 
Cutting through the immense abyss, the great swells of water lie like a mountain 
on the sea. Joining sideways with a vast gulf-stream, the massive waves like 
clouds dash against the sky. Before sailing twenty days the ship reached Bhoga, 
where I landed and stayed six months, gradually learning the Sabdavidyfr 
(Sanskrit grammar) 6 /' 

1 “Yang-chou (= Yangju of Marco Polo) in Kiang-su.” 

2 “Old name for the S.E. part of Kwang-si.” 

3 A Record of the Buddhist Religion , sent home from the Southern Sea by 
I-tsing, tr. by J. Takakusu, p. 211, Oxford (1896). 

4 “The colour assigned to the south is red, and that to the north is sombre.” 

5 The Ta-Vang-si-yurhufadcao-s&ng-Ch'ucwi, tr. by J. Takakusu, and given 
in his edition of I-tsing's A Record of the Buddhist Religion, pp. xxvii-xxx, 

Oxford (1896). 
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From I-tsing’s Record and Memoirs, therefore, is obtained the 
important information that navigation between Canton and Bhoga 
(Palembang)—the capital of Sumatra, on the River Bhoga, and in 
the south-east of the island—was conducted by a Persian merchant, 
and the distance between the two ports was about twenty days by 
a favourable wind. Sometimes, when the weather was less favour¬ 
able, the distance was covered in a month 1 . 

Equally interesting is the evidence of the Tcheng yiian sin ting 
che kiao mou lou, compiled by Yiian-tchao in the beginning of the 
ninth century a.d. About the year 717 a.d., 

“Vajrabodhi arrived at the island of Ceylon....Thirty-five Persian ships were 
found there, come to trade in precious stones. As soon as the Persian merchants 
saw Vajrabodhi they followed him with one accord. After a month’s stay in 
Ceylon, Vajrabodhi obtained royal permission to depart and sailed with the 
faithful Persian merchants. A month’s sailing brought them to Fo-che (= Che- 
li-fo-che) or Palembang. The end of the voyage was disastrous; all the ships of 
the merchants were scattered by tempest, and only the ship in which Vajrabodhi 
was sailing reached port 2 .” 

Eventually, “Vajrabodhi arrived at Canton in the year 720 a.d. 3 ” 

After the rise of Islam, therefore, Persian navigation was not 
merely isolated between China and Sumatra, but extended to 
Ceylon, and, as will be shown presently, to the ports of the Persian 
Gulf. Nor was this navigation unaccompanied by colonization, for 
the Chinese priest Kan shin (Kien chen) from Yang chou in 748 a.d. 
mentions the existence of a very large Persian village in the island 
of Hainan 4 . Nor again was the colonization merely insular, for the 

1 “Wu-hing came to Sribhoga (Sumatra) after a month’s sail.” See J. Taka- 
kusu, I-tsing’s A Record oj the Buddhist Religion, p. xlvi, Oxford (1896). 

2 G. Ferrand, Voyage de Vajrabodhi, given in his Relations de Voyages et 
Textes Gfographiques, relatifs d l’Extreme-Orient, Vol. il, p. 637, Paris 
(1914). 

8 Idem. 

4 J. Takakusu in Premier Congrts int. des Etudes d'Ext.-Orient, p. 68, 

Hanoi (1903), quoted by Yule in his Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. I., n. 2, 

p. 100. 
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History of the Tang (Chap. 258 b , Article Po ssu) states that “the 
Ta-shi (Arabs) and Po-sse (Persians) together, a.d. 758, sacked and 
burnt the city of Kwang chou (Canton) and went back by sea 1 .” 

“ This appears to me,” says Dr Bretschneider, “ to be the last time 
that the Persians are mentioned under the name of Po ssu ( Po-se , 
or Po-sse) in Chinese history 2 .” 

Here, as elsewhere, the word for Persia in Chinese records is 
Po-se but whilst Persia is undoubtedly Po-se , Po-se is not necessarily 
Persia. For, according to the Man hi (p. 43) of Fan <5o, written 
about 860 a.d., “ the country P‘iao (Burma) is situated seventy-five 
days’ journey (or two thousand U) south of the city of Yun-c‘an.... 

It borders on Po-se and P‘o-lo-men (Brahmana); in the west, how¬ 
ever, on the city Se-li.” “ It is clearly expressed in this document,” 
says Mr Laufer, “that Po-se, as known under the Tang, was a 
locality somewhere conterminous with Burma, and on the main¬ 
land of Asia 3 .” 

Similarly, in another passage of the Man hi (p. 29) it is stated 
that the people of the country P‘o-lo-men (Brahmana), Po-se, Se-p‘o 
(Java), P‘o-ni (Borneo), and K‘un-lun flock together for barter at 
Ta-yin-k‘un 4 where is both gold and musk and where many precious 
stones are found. And, according to Mr Laufer, the Malayan 
Po-se is again to be understood here, and not Persia, as has been 
proposed by Prof. P. Pelliot 5 . 

Confronted with the existence of the Malayan Po-se, Dr Bret¬ 
schneider has advanced a theory that the Po-se of the Archipelago, 
alleged to have been on Sumatra, owes its origin to the fact that 
“the Persians carried on a great trade with Sumatra and probably 

1 See E. Bretschneider, On the Knowledge possessed by the Ancient Chinese 
of the Arabs and Arabian colonies and other Western Countries, p. 10, London 
(1871), where the Chinese text is quoted. 

2 E. Bretschneider, Notes and Queries on China and Japcm, iv., p. 57, 
quoted by Yule in his Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. i., n. 2, p. 89. 

8 Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 468. 

4 Its site is undetermined: “probably situated on the Gulf of Siam.” 

8 Berthold Laufer, Sino-Ircmica, p. 469. 
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had colonies there 1 .” On meagre linguistic material 2 this theory 
has been condemned by Mr Laufer as an “unfounded speculation 
which has been justly rejected by G. E. Gerini 3 .” 

But G. E. Gerini has said far less than he has been made to say, 
for these are his exact words 4 : 

“As regards Po-sz, it might just as well refer to the Basisi (or Basisik 
tribe in the more southern parts of that coast. In circd 1240 Chao Ju-kua 
mentions a place identically called Po-sz or Po-ssu, of which Dr Birth remarks: 
‘here probably not Persia, but some other country, which I have not been able 
to identify’ (see J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 479). (Elsewhere) we have seen the same 
name applied, according to Dr Bretschneider, to part of the west coast of North 
Sumatra, from the fact of the Persians carrying on a large trade with that 
country, and probably having colonies there. I shall revert to this point later 
on and show that the term Po-sz in the region in question has no connection 
whatever with Persians, although I fully admit the possibility of their having 
settled there in a certain number, as they did at many other trading centres in 
Further India. I-tsing in the seventh century tells us of their frequent naviga¬ 
tions between East Sumatra and Canton; Kan-shin three-quarters of a century 
later (748-749 A.l>.) finds an extensive Persian settlement in South Hainan (see 
Takakusu in the Proceedings of the Premier Congr'es int. des Etudes d Extreme- 
Orient, Hanoi, 1903, pp. 68-69); Muhallabi (circd 1000 A.D.), quoted by Abu-1- 
Feda, mentions Persians living in the city of the island of Kalah, and so forth. 
According to Dr Bretschneider’s theory, then, all these places should have 
become known to the Chinese as Po-sz, which was by no means the case; hence 
the untenability of the theory itself and its self-condemnation on its own 
showing.” 

Gerini, therefore, both agrees and disagrees with Bretschneider: 
he denies Bretschneider’s attempt to identify Po-se always with 
Persia on the theory of an extensive colonization of Sumatra by 

1 E. Bretschneider, On the Knowledge possessed by the Ancient Chinese of 
the Arabs and Arabian colonies and other Western Countries, n. 1, p. 16. 

2 Bertliold Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 473, where two Po-se words, hei-han and 
pai-han, meaning originally black and white and used to designate rhinoceros- 
horn and ivory respectively, are cited from the Yu yah tsa tsu and shown to be 
of Malayan and not of Persian origin. 

3 Idem. 

4 G. E. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia, n. 2, 
p. 471, London (1909). 
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Persian traders; but he does not deny, therefore, the possibility of 
a Persian colonization of Sumatra on a small scale. Furthermore, 
it is not on compromise but on reason that this attitude of Gerini 
is maintained: 

“That there were of old both Arab and Persian settlements in the Acheh 
district and even at other places on either the northern or western coasts of 
Sumatra is very probable—nay almost certain; for these coasts lie within close 
proximity to the Nikobars, which, as is well known, formed one of the capital 
stations and landmarks on the Arab and Persian sea-route across the Bay of 
Bengal. Owing to this fact, the north-west seaboard of Sumatra must have 
been often touched at, especially when the southern drift of the currents in 
the Bay of Bengal compelled the vessels to pass within sight of it, or hurricanes 
eventually threw those vessels against that coast and forced them to seek a 
refuge there. A proof of such views is afforded by the accounts of the Arab 
travellers themselves, which show that not only Lambri, but Barus, were well 
known to their countrymen, who seem to have carried on a busy traffic at their 
sea-ports since at least the middle of the tenth century....It cannot, therefore, 
seem credible that from the mere fact of the Arabs and Persians having had a 
few petty settlements there, the land could come to be called after them the 
TdjiJca or Parsi country 1 .” 

The question germane to our subject, however, is not whether 
Pose is homonymous but whether the Pose of I-tsing and 
Vajrabodhi and Kien chen is Iranian or non-Iranian. And it is 
precisely here that the argument of Mr Laufer is the weakest. 
Vajrabodhi, indeed, he does not discuss, but about the other two 
he says 2 : 

“In 742 A.D., a Buddhist priest from Yan-cou on the Yangtse, Kien-cen by 
name, undertook a voyage to Japan, in the course of which he also touched at 
Canton in 748 a.d. In the brief abstract of his diary given by the Japanese 
scholar J. Takakusu, we read, ‘Dans la rivi&re de Canton, il y avait d’innom- 
brables vaisseaux appartenant aux brahmanes, aux Persans, aux gens de Koun- 
loun (tribu malaise).’ The text of the work in question is not at my disposal, 
but there can be no doubt that it contains the triad P‘o-lo-men, Po-se, K‘un-lun, 


1 G. E. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia. 
pp. 679-680, London (1909). 

* Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica, pp. 469-470. 
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as mentioned in the Man m, and that the question is not of Brahmans, but of 
the country and people P‘o-lo-men on the border of Burma, the Po-se likewise 
on the border of Burma, and the Malayan K‘un-lun. In the first half of the 
eighth century, accordingly, we find the Malayan Po-se as a seafaring people 
trading with the Chinese at Canton. Consequently also the alleged ‘Persian’ 
settlement on the south coast of Hainan, struck by the traveller, was a Malayan 
Po-se colony. In view of this situation, the further question may be raised 
whether the pilgrim Yi Tsiri (I-tsing) in 671 A.D. sought passage at Canton on a 
Persian ship. This vessel was bound for Palembang on Sumatra, and sailed the 
Malayan waters; again, in my opinion, the Malayan Po-se, not the Persians, are 
here in question.” 

But, as has already been mentioned, the History of the Tang 
states that in the year 758 a.d. the Ta-shi, together with the Po-se, 
sacked and burnt the city of Canton. And it is obvious from the 
association of the Po-se with the Ta-shi (Arabs) that the Po-se here 
concerned are the Persian Po-se. Therefore, if the Persians were 
in Canton in 758 a.d., they must, obviously, have been in Canton also 
ten years earlier, even as the Buddhist priest Kien chen has 
recorded. Why should it be impossible then for I-tsing to meet the 
owner of a Persian ship at Canton in 671 a.d.? Merely because she 
was to sail the Malayan waters 1 ? 

Furthermore, Mr Laufer, whilst denying the presence of pre- 
Muhammadan Persian ships in China 2 , has himself admitted the 
appearance of “really Persian ships in the Far East” after the rise 
of Islam 3 . This almost amounts to a contradiction, for all the dates 
under discussion—758 a.d., 748 a.d., 7l7 a.d., and 671 a.d.— are dates 
posterior to the rise of Islam. The argument, however, is not based 
entirely on circumstantial reasoning—the evidence of Hwi Oao, 
recovered by Prof. P. Pelliot from a rock-chamber at Tun-huang in 
1908 a.d., is so conclusive that Mr Laufer himself has admitted it as 

1 Similarly {vide S. Beal, Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, p. xxxix, London, 1911) 
Hiuen-Ta, a prieat of Kung-cbow, from the district of Kiang Ning, appears to 
have accompanied an envoy in a Persian ship to the southern seas (Sribhoga). 

2 Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica, n. 4, p. 470. 

3 Idem, “Only from the Mohammedan period did really Persian ships appear 
in the far east,” n. 4, p. 470. 
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the best evidence 1 on Persian maritime activity during the eighth 
century of the Christian era. 

“This little work/’ says Prof. F. Hirth, “which had been lost to later generations 
and which possibly had never been circulated to any extent among readers in 
China, is the Hui-cliau-waitg-wu-fi^n-cJm-hiio-chuan, i.e., ‘Account of Hui- 
ch’au’s travels to the countries of the Five Indies.’ What we have now is 
merely a fragment the beginning and end of which are lost; but, such as it is, 
the fragment is a most valuable contribution towards our knowledge of the 
Asiatic countries as represented in Chinese literature....In the text itself the 
traveller says that he came to An-si, the seat of a Chinese resident, at the 
beginning of the eleventh moon of the 15th year of K’ai-yuan, which date 
corresponds to the year 727 a.d. 2 ” 

Passing now to the actual evidence of Hwi Cao, there is the 
following detailed information on Persia: 

“From T’u-huo-lo (Tokharestan) you go one month and come to the country of 
Po-ssi (Persia). The ancestors of these kings had held sway over the Ta-shi 
(Arabs). The Ta-slii (Arabs) had been camel drivers to the kings of Po-ssi 
(Persia). Afterwards they had rebelled and then killed the other kings and set 
themselves up as masters of the country. So it happened that now this country 
has been by force swallowed up by the Ta-shi (Arabs). Their dress is the old 
one, namely a wide cotton shirt. They cut beard and hair. As regards food 
they indulge only in pastry and meat, but they have rice which is also ground 
into pastry and eaten. The country produces camels, mules, sheep, horses 
of extraordinary height and donkeys, cotton cloth and precious stones. The 
dialects spoken in the country differ from each other and from those of the 
remaining countries. The inhabitants being by nature bent on commerce, they 
are in the habit of sailing in big craft on the western sea, and they enter the 
southern sea to the Country of Lions (Ceylon) 3 , where they get precious stones, 
for which reason it is said of the country that it produces precious stones. They 
also go to the K‘un-lun country 4 to fetch gold. They also sail in big craft to 

1 Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica , n. 4, p. 470. 

2 Journal oj the American Oriental Society , Vol. 33 (1913), article by 
F. Hirth on The Mystery of Fu-lin, pp. 202-204. 

3 The island of Ceylon was called Sarandib , an alteration of the native name 
Sinhala-dwlpa , or “ the Island of the Lions,” ie. Lion-hearted men. 

4 From the two texts of the Man su above cited, K‘un-lun must be a Malayan 
country. Prof. F. Hirth identifies it with the east coast of Africa, whence came 
the gold of Sofala. But Sofala was not the only place which produced gold; 
there was also Ta-yin-k'uri in Malaya ( supra , p. 99). 
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the country of Han (China), straight to Canton for silk piece goods and the like 
ware. The country produces good fine cotton. The inhabitants enjoy the killing 
of living creatures (cattle ); they serve Heaven (Allah) and do not know the law 
of Buddha 1 .” 

An analysis of this narrative reveals several facts of extreme 
importance. Firstly, that the Persians were “by nature bent on 
commerce”—a conclusion independently established by the evidence 
of Cosmas and Procopius. Secondly, that the Persians sailed to 
Ceylon in search of precious stones—information also supplied 
ten years earlier, i.e. in 717 a.d. by the voyage of Vajrabodhi. 
Thirdly, that the purchase of “silk piece goods and the like ware” 
made the Persians sail straight to Canton—a conclusion already 
reached by M. Ferrand on the basis of linguistic material. And 
fourthly and finally, that the Persians were in the habit of sailing in 
big craft both on the western and the southern sea—a fact which 
shows that Persian navigation was at its height in 727 a.d., and 
therefore that it must have commenced long prior to this date. 
For these reasons I am inclined to believe that Persian navigation 
of early Muhammadan times w as merely a continuation of Sasanian 
navigation and that, as M. Ferrand has said, the Persians were the 
initiators of the Arabs in trade with the Far East. 

The year 758 a.d., therefore, is of particular importance, both 
in the history of Persian and of Arabian navigation. It was in 
758 a.d. that the Persians in China w T ere in sufficient numbers to 
burn a sea-port of the size of Canton, and it is in 758 a.d. that the 
first record is obtained of Arab sea-trade with the Far East 2 . And 
it appears to me conclusive evidence of Himyarite preponderance 

1 Journal of the American Oriental Society, Yol. 33 (1913), text and transla¬ 
tion given by Prof. F. Hirth in the article on The Mystery of Fu-lin, pp. 204- 
206. 

2 According to the speculation of Messrs Hirth and Rockhill, “the Arabs 
appear to have had a settlement or colony in Canton as early as a.d. 300 ” 
0 Chau Ju-hua, p. 4). The only fact adduced is as follows: “Kia Tan says, 
* From the southern frontier of Po-lo-mon, by way of Mo-lai to Wu-la, all (this) 
is the eastern shore of the Green Sea ’ (the Arab name of the ocean). Po-lo-mon 
meant, therefore, the whole of the west coast of India” (idem, n. 6, p. 12). 
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in this trade, that a hundred and twenty years after his first 
recorded presence in China the Muslim Arab is still merely a 
trader, sharing the city of Khanfu (the modern Canton) with the 
Christian trader, the Zoroastrian, and the Jew, Says the merchant 
Abu Zaid al-Hasan of Siraf, from evidence obtained in situ: 

“An officer, who was considerable for his employ, though not of the Royal 
Family, revolted some time ago. This man's name was Baichu 1 , and he began 
with hostilities in the country, marching his arms into many places to the great 
loss of the inhabitants, till winning a party over to him by his liberalities, he got 
together a multitude of vagabonds and abandoned people, whom he formed into 
a considerable body of troops. His hands thus strengthened, and himself in a 
condition to undertake anything, he betrayed his design of subduing the empire 
to himself, and straight marched to Khanfu, one of the most noted cities in 
China, and, at that time, the port for all the Arabian merchants. This city stands 
upon a great river, some days distant from the entrance, so that the water there 
is fresh; but the citizens shutting their gates against him, he resolved to besiege 
the place, and the siege lasted a great while. This was transacted in the year of 
the Hijra 264 2 3 * * (= 878 A.D.). At last he became master of the city, and put all 
the inhabitants to the sword. There are persons fully acquainted with the 
affairs of China, who assure us, that besides the Chinese, who were massacred 
upon this occasion, there perished one hundred and twenty thousand Muham¬ 
madans, Jews, Christians, and Parsis, who were there on account of traffic 8 . The 
number of the possessors of these four religions is exactly known, because the 
Chinese are extremely nice (scrupulous) in the accounts they keep of them. He 
also cut down the mulberry trees, and almost all the trees of other kinds, but 
we speak of the mulberry in particular, because the Chinese carefully cultivate 
it for the sake of its leaf, wherewith they subsist and propagate their silkworms. 
This devastation is the cause why silk has failed, and that the trade which used 
to be driven with it, in the countries under the Arabs, is quite stagnated. 

1 Or rather, Babshu. Vide Abu Zaid al-Hasan of Siraf, Silsilatu 't-Tawarikh 
published by M. Reinaud in his Relation des Voyages, Yol. ii., p. 62, Paris 
(1845): 

Jjju ^6 yrn? Ubb 

2 Idem , p. 63. 

3 Idem , p. 63: 

3 t O-' 0 

033*** 3 
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Having sacked and destroyed Khanfu, he possessed himself of many other 
cities, which he attacked one after another....He advanced then to the capital 
called Cumdan; and the Emperor left this, his royal seat, making a confused 
retreat to the city of Hamdu, on the frontiers towards the province of Tibet. 
Meanwhile the rebel, puffed up by his great successes and perceiving himself 
master of the country, fell upon the other cities which he demolished, having 
first slain most of the inhabitants 1 , with a view in this general butchery to 
involve all the branches of the royal blood, that no one might survive to dispute 
the empire with him. We had news of these revolutions and of the total ruin of 
China which still continues 2 .’’ 

And since a little thing may harm a wounded man, the Chinese 
revolution of 878 a.d. which temporarily paralysed the Arab trade 
proved fatal to the Zoroastrian merchant who had survived the 
overthrow of his empire for more than a couple of centuries. And 
when, on the return of law and order, the East returned to her 
trade with the Far East 3 , the Pose were gone 4 and the Tashi were 
all in all. 

The spectacular feats of the professional sailors of Persia must 
not be allowed to overshadow the amateur performance of the 
Zoroastrian fugitives who took ship at Hurmuz in the middle of 
the eighth century a.d. and discovered a permanent home for 

1 “The insurrection took place during the reign of Hsi-Tsung (874-889 A.D.) 
and, according to Chinese accounts, eight million people lost their lives, and 
blood flowed for a thousand miles I ” 

2 Ancient Accounts of India and China by Two Mohammedan Travellers, 

being an English translation of the narrative of Sulaiman and Abu Zaid al-Hasan 
of Siraf, by E. Renaudot, pp. 41-43, London (1733). _ 

8 Probably in the eleventh century a.d. For according to the Muruju ’dh- 
Dhahab of Mas'udi (written in 336 A.H. = 947 A.D., rewritten 345 A.H. = 956 a.d. ; 
ed. de Meynard, Vol. I., p. 308) ships from Basra and China met at Kalah 
(= Kerah or Era in Malacca): “in olden times it was otherwise when the 
Chinese ships sailed to the land of ‘Uman, to Siraf, the coasts of Fare and 
Bahrain, to Ubullah and Basra, and ships from these places likewise traded 
directly with China; it was only after justice could no longer be relied on... 
that they began to meet at this intermediate point. 

4 I am using Pose here in the restricted sense of Zoroastrian Persians, tor 
Muslim Persians disappeared from active competition only after the discovery 
of the Cape Route by the Portuguese. 
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themselves in India. According to the indigenous account of the 
emigration, given in 1600 a.d., by the Qissa-i-Sanjdn of Bahman 
Kaykubad Hamjiyar Sanjana, all the laymen and dasturs, who would 
not embrace Islam, fled to Kuhistan where they found a temporary 
and apparently an insecure shelter for a hundred years. Safety, 
therefore, suggested a second flight and coming to the coastal town 
of Hurmuz 1 they resolved, after a brief stay of fifteen years, to seek 
a sovereign remedy for religious persecution. “A ship was made 
ready for the sea, and instantly they hoisted sail, placed the women 
and children in the vessel, and rowed hard for Hind. When the 
ship came in sight of land the anchor fell at Div 2 .” Even so, the 
refugees were not at the end of their quest. The small island of 
Div or Diu, in the Gulf of Cambay, lying to the south of Kathiawar, 
did not prove salubrious and it was decided to seek a second and 
a more congenial home elsewhere. Accordingly, “they set sail 
towards Gujarat 3 but when the vessel had made some way into the 
sea a disastrous storm approached...; but by the blessing of the 
Fire of the glorious Bahrain, they luckily got over that trouble... 
and Providence so ordered it that all these people arrived near 
Sanjan 4 .” 


i 


3 


The Qissa-i-Sanjan, British Museum MS. Add 27,268, f. 81 b : 


Idem, f. 82 a : 

o>£> a&W* 


aJLX-j 3 O Ld 

jujJUJ 3 Oj 


jb jSjJ >Uil wa-jJU ^ ^ 5 *-^ 3+r 

Idem, f. 82 b : 

Jujolj JwJ 


The translations are by S. EL Hodivala, given in his Studies in Parsi History , 
pp. 100-101, Bombay (1920). 

4 Mr G. K. Nariman suggests that the indigenous version of the Parsi flight 
is probably based on al-Baladhuri’s reference to the Arab conquest of Kerman: 


y t 3 JaI u -* 0 3 

Many of the people of Kerman fled by sea; some of them came to Makran, 
and some to Sijistan. Kitabu futuhi ’l-buldan, ed. de Goeje, p. 392. 
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It is extremely improbable that there was only one isolated 
emigration to India or that the emigrants were accommodated in a 
single ship. Henry Lord, indeed, who was preacher at Surat to the 
East India Company, states on oral evidence, obtained in 1630 a.d., 
that the ancestors of the Parsxs in India embarked from Jask in a 
fleet of seven junks, and that they landed at three different places 
on the coast of Gujarat: 

“ So repairing to Iafques, a place in the Perfian gulph, they obtained a fleete 
of feauen Iuncks, to conuey them and theirs, as Merchantmen bound for the 
fhoares of India, in courfe of Trade and Merchandize. It happened that in 
fafety they made to the land of St. Iohns on the fhoares of India, and arriued 
together, at or neere the Port of Swaley, the vl'uall Receptacle of l'uch Shippes 
as arrine there. Treaty was made by fome of them, with a Raiah liuing at 
Nuncery, publifhing their agreeuances, and the caufe of their comming thither, 
as alfo their fuite to bee admitted as Soioumors with them, vfing their owne 
Law and Religion, but yeelding theml'elues in fubiection to their Gouernment; 
vpon payment of homage and tribute, they were admitted to land the Paffengers, 
contained in fine of their Iuncks. 

The other two Iuncks remaining, one of them put into the Roade of Swaley, 
and treated with a Raiah that then refided at Baryaw neere vnto Surrat, who 
entertained them on like condition to the former; but the Raiah of that place, 
having warres with a neighbouring Raiah, who got the conqueft, the Perfees 
that refided with the conquered, were all put to the fword, as adherents to the 
Eneinie. 

The laft Iuneke coafted along the fhoares, and arriued at Cambaya, where 
they were received vpon the prementioned conditions, fo that howfoeuer the 
people have beene difperfed in India, fince their arriual, it hath beene from 
fome of thefe places 1 .” 

Since then twelve centuries have gone by and the Parsis have not 
merely retained their natural impulse for trade and enterprise but 
have made themselves the most cultured and the most progressive 
people of India. 

Passing now from the broad facts of Persian navigation to the 
description of Persian ships, no direct evidence per se is available, 

1 H. Lord, A Display of two forraigne sects in the East Indies, pp. 3-4, 
London (1630). 
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save what is incidentally contained in the account of I-tsing, 

671 a.d.: 

“At this time the first monsoon began to blow, when our ship proceeded towards 
the Red South, with the ropes a hundred cubits long, suspended from above, 
two by two. In the beginning of the season, in which we separate from the 
constellation Chi, the pair of sails, each in five lengths, flew away, leaving the 
sombre north behind. Cutting through the immense abyss, the great swells of 
water lie like a mountain on the sea. Joining sideways with a vast gulf-stream, 
the massive waves like clouds dash against the sky.” 

Or of Hwi £ao, 727 a.d.: 

“The Persians are in the habit of sailing in big craft to the country of Han, 
straight to Canton.” 

Or of Tuan Ch‘ong-shi (d. 863 a.d.), given on the authority of Chong 
Fu-li: 

«On the sea-going ships of the Persians many feed pigeons. These pigeons can 
fly several thousand li, and, when let loose, at a single flight they return to their 
homes, thus serving as a letter of good news 1 .” 

Consequently, it has to be assumed that the details of Persian 
shipping are more or less covered by the general description of 
foreign shipping, supplied by the T‘ang-Kuo-shi-pu of Li Chan, and 
the Silsilatu ’ t-Tawarikh of Sulaiman. The plan may appear 
arbitrary but it is not intrinsically unsound. For Li Chan’s de¬ 
scription of foreign shipping applies to shipping at Canton during 
the period 713 to 825 a.d., and, as has repeatedly been stated even 
to the point of weariness, Persian ships used to sail straight to 
Canton in 727 A.D., and Persian merchants were even partly re¬ 
sponsible in 758 a.d. for the sacking and burning of Canton. 
Similarly, Sulaiman’s account of Muslim shipping at Canton was 
written in 851 a.d. and, according to Abu Zaid al-Hasan of Siraf, 
Zoroastrian traders were in Canton in 878 a.d. Therefore, though 
there is no explicit mention of Persian ships anywhere in Li Chan 

1 F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, his work on the Chinese and 
Arab trade in the twelfth a/nd thirteenth centuries, entitled Chu-fan-cM, n. 1, 
p. 28, St Petersburg (1911). 
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and Sulaiman, both the Arab and the Chinese accounts are here 
given as being approximately true also of Persian shipping in 
Canton during the eighth and the ninth century. 

“ On arriving at Canton each ship handed over its cargo to the agents of the 
Chinese government, and it was stored until the last ship of the season’s fleet 
arrived, when three-tenths of the merchandise was retained as import duty 
and the balance handed back to the owners. The principal imports into China 
were...ivory, frankincense, copper, tortoise-shell, camphor, and rhinoceros- 
horns 1 . 

The ships engaged in this trade and which visited Canton were very large, so 
high out of the water that ladders several tens of feet in length had to be used 
to get aboard. The foreign (Fan) captains who commanded them were registered 
in the office of the Inspector of Maritime Trade (Shi-po-shi). This office (the 
existence of which, by the way, proves the importance of this trade), before 
allowing ships to clear, required that the manifests should be submitted to it, 
and then collected export duty and also the freight charges. The export of 
‘precious and rare articles’ was forbidden, and attempts at smuggling were 
punished with imprisonment 2 .” 

But "ships are but boards, sailors but men: there be land-rats 
and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves, I mean pirates; and 
then there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks.” “Accordingly,” 
says the sailing directory of Kia Tan, written between 785 and 
805 a.d., “they have set up ornamented pillars in the Gulf of Persia, 
and on these pillars they place torches at night, so that people 
travelling on board ships shall not go astray 3 .” These elementary 
lighthouses existed till at least the tenth century, for MasTidi says 
in 947-956 A.D.: 

“ Landmarks are set in the sea below Ubullah and ‘Abbadan. And people are 
put in charge to light a fire at night, on three stakes, like chairs, in the middle 
of the sea, as a precaution for the ships which come from TJman, Siraf, and 
elsewhere 4 .” 

1 F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill’s ed. of Chau Ju-kua, pp. 15-16, St Petersburg 
(1911). 

2 Idem, p. 9. 8 Idem, p. 13. 

4 Mas'udi, Muruju dh-Dhahab, ed. B. de Meynard, Vol. L, p. 230, Paris 

(1864). 
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And in 986 a.d. MuqaddasI adds in confirmation: 

“ On the skirts of al-Basra, small huts have been erected on palm trunks set in 
the sea, and people have been stationed thereon to keep a fire lighted at night, 
as a warning to ships to steer clear of this shallow place 1 .” 

Sometimes, however, the shoals were so plentiful that navigation 
had to be totally suspended by night: 

“On this account the passage is only made by day; in which case the ship¬ 
master takes his stand on the top and steadily looks into the sea. Two boys 
are likewise posted on his right and on his left. On espying a rock he at once 
calls to either of the boys to give notice of this to the helmsman by a loud cry. 
The latter, on hearing the cry, pulls one or the other of two ropes he holds 
in his hand to the right or to the left, according to the directions. If these 
precautions are not taken, the ship stands in danger of being wrecked against 
the rocks®.” 

But when the ships had passed out of sight of land, and in the 
words of ‘Amr there was nought but the heavens above and the 
waters beneath, the nakhuda had to rely on “the regularity of the 
monsoons and steer solely by the sun, moon, and stars, taking, 
presumably, soundings as frequently as possible 3 .” Though a know¬ 
ledge of the polarity of the magnetic needle had been acquired, the 
use of the mariner’s compass was unknown before the twelfth 
century 4 , and it was by the help of carrier-pigeons and shore-sighting 
birds that the ship kept her course or sent messages to land. And 
from the fifth to the twelfth century this mode of sailing in the 
Southern Sea was common to all ships, whether belonging to the 
East or the Far East. 

But the risk of these early voyages arose more from piracy than 
from a primitive nautical technique. “The people of Ko-ko-song- 
ch'i (Brouwer’s islands),” writes Kia Tan between 785 and 805 a.d., 
“are cruel pirates and sailors dread them 5 .” And beyond Sumatra, 

1 Ranking’s tr. of MuqaddasI: Ahsanu ’t-Taqdslm fl Ma'rifati 'l-Aqalim, 
p. 17, Calcutta (1897). 

2 Idem, p. 16. 

3 F. Hirtli and W. W. Rockhill’s ed. of Chau Ju-hia, p. 28, St Petersburg 
(1911). 

4 Idem. 


5 Idem, p. 11. 



the maritime population of South Siam and Cambodia was so 
piratical that the entire country came to be known as the country 
of the Lestai or the country of robbers 1 . And nearer at home the 
ports of Dwarka and Somnath were nests of piratical Jats and 
Gurjjaras, so that, as Muqaddasl writes in 985 a.d. : “all ships 
sailing over this part of the sea are constrained to carry for 
protection a body of fighting men and throwers of naphtha 2 .” 
There is no doubt that some ships were plundered, others bought 
themselves off by paying toll, others again avoided the dangerous 
route altogether. But when this was impracticable, as in the straits 
of Malacca, an iron chain was stretched permanently across the sea 
to keep off pirates, and it was only for allowing merchant-ships to 
pass that the chain was ever lowered 3 . 

Whatever bo the value of the protective measures against piracy, 
shoals, storms and breakers, the deciding factor in the maintenance 
of early sea-traffic was the certainty of material advancement. 
Though the risk was great, the gain was greater; and so they shot 
over the seething harbour-bar, the old pilots of Pose, and sailed 
several thousand li, to the country of Han, straight to Canton. 
And to a discussion of the itinerary of this route it is now time to 
proceed. 

It will be recalled that Ardashir-i-Papakan built or re-built 
several towns on the Persian Gulf, amongst them Ubullah, Rishahr, 
and Hurmuz. Ubullah lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, on the 
navigable Shatta ’l-'Arab, and being the terminus of the Eastern 
sea-route, and the junction of the caravan-routes to ‘Uman, Egypt, 
and Syria, was undoubtedly the premier port of the Sasanian 
Empire. Next in importance was Rishahr, on the peninsula of 
Mesambria, and six miles to the south of the modern Bushahr. 


1 G. E. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia, p. 156, 
London (1909). 

2 Ranking’s tr. of Muqaddasl: Ahsanu ’t-Taqdsim fl Ma'rifati 'l-Aqaltm, 
p. 17, Calcutta (1897). 

3 F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill’s ed. of Chau Ju-kua, p. 62, St Petersburg 
(1911). 
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coastal route was an inevitable response to trade-conditions in late 
Sasanian times 1 . 

But when the Persian trader had exceeded the limits of the 
Himyarite and obtained his silk directly from China, the long 
coasting voyage had to be replaced, or supplemented, by a direct 
and open sea-route. For this reason, probably, a gradual recession 
took place in the headquarters of the trade with India and China. 
“From Obolla it was transferred to the neighbouring city of Basra, 
built by the Caliph ‘Omar on the first conquest of ‘Iraq (636 a.d.) ; 
from Basra it descended to Slraf on the northern shore of the 
Gulf, and from Slraf successively to Kish and Hormuz 2 .” Unfortu¬ 
nately, no indigenous records of the through traffic have survived, 
but since the earliest Arab account, given in 851 a.d., by the 
merchant Sulaiman, is based on personal observation, and is at the 
same time contemporaneous with the last days of the Pose trader 
to China, it is here set forth in extenso. 

“ Most of the Chinese ships take in their cargo at Siraf 3 , where also they ship 
their goods which come from Basra, ‘Uman, and other places; and this they do 
because in the sea of Persia there are frequent storms, and shoals in many 
places. From Basra to Slraf is one hundred and twenty leagues, and when ships 

1 “The introduction of silk-culture in Gilan took place towards the end of 
Sasanian rule. We know definitely from Chinese annals that silk-culture was 
introduced into Bhutan for the first time in 419 a.d. by a Chinese princess. 
From Khutan sericulture seems to have spread westward to Yarqand, and 
from there, further westward, to Farghana and Gilan.” Fr. Spiegel, Eranische 
AlterthumsJamde, Yol. i., p. 256, Leipsic (1871). 

2 Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. I., pp. 84-85, London (1915). 

3 “ Siraf was on the Zuhayr coast, to the north-west of N&band, and prior to 
the rise of Kays island (or Kish), the chief emporium of the Persian Gulf in the 
4th century. * Siraf,’ Istakhri says, ‘nearly equalled Shiraz in size and splendour; 
the houses were built of teakwood brought from the Zanj country (Zanzibar) 
and were several stories high, built to overlook the sea.’ This author writes 
that a merchant of his acquaintance here had spent 30,000 dinars (£16,000) on 
his house, and the Siraf merchants were accounted the richest in all Fars.... 
Mukaddasi speaks of Siraf as commercially the rival of Basra; its houses were 
the finest he had ever seen.” G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
pp. 258-259. 
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have loaded at Slraf and taken a supply of water, they sail for a place called 
Masqat, which is in the extremity of the province of ‘Uman, about two hundred 
leagues from Slraf. On the east coast of this sea, between Siraf and Masqat, iB 
a place called Saif Ban! as-Saflaq, and an island called Ibn Kawan; and in this 
sea are rocks called ‘Uman, and a strait called Durdawr, through which small 
vessels do venture but the Chinese ships dare not 1 . There also are two rocks 
which scarce appear above the water’s edge—Kusair and ‘Uwair. After clearing 
these rocks, the ships steer for a place called Sukhar ‘Uman, and at Masqat 
take in water which is drawn out of wells....Then the ships sail to the countries 
of India and put in first at Kulam-Mali 2 , a month’s voyage from Masqat with 
the wind aft....Having watered at Kulam-Mali the ships set sail for the sea 
of Harqand 8 en route to a place called Langabalus 4 , where the men wear no 

1 The Chinese ships are used here both iu the sense of ships sailing to China, 
and of ships belonging to China. These ships were of enormous size. Fa-hian 
left Ceylon (c. 412A.D.) in a large merchantman, on board of which there 
were more than 200 men. Vide H. A. Giles, The Travels of Fa-hsien, p. 76, 
Cambridge (1923). 

2 i.e., Quilon, and possibly the M&Ie of Cosmas. The printed edition (Reinaud, 

Vol. ii., p. 16 (1845)) has in place of “The copyist 

himself has taken pains to write in the margin that should be read. 

It is surprising that neither Renaudot nor Langle paid any attention to the 
marginal note which is in the same hand as the body of the text.” 

Mr Logan derives Kulam from the Tamil Kollam, an abbreviated form of 
Koyilagam, or Kovilagam, ‘King’s house.’ Bishop Caldwell thinks Kulam may 
be best explained as ‘Palace’ or ‘royal residence’ from Kolu, ‘the royal 
Presence’ or Hall of audience. Vide Hobson-Jobson, under Quilon. 

8 i.e., the Bay of Bengal. 

4 One of the islands of the Nicobar Group. ^ (Reinaud, Vol. IL, 

p. 17) corrected to and then to (M. Ferrand, Text. Geog., 

Vol. i., p. 27, n. 8). Balus is Barus or Baros, on the western coast of Sumatra, 
in the country of Batak, 2°N. lat. (M. Ferrand, Text. Geog., Vol. I., p. 27, 
n. 5). The group oJU represents a long nasal + a deep guttural, ix. ng (idem, 
n. 8). 

“Comparing the old forms La/nkha and Nakkavaram, and the nakedness 
constantly attributed to the people, it seems possible that the name may have 
reference to this (nanga). According to Mr Man, a possible derivation is from 
ngodt, ‘a ripe nut,’ and ni-nclu, ‘a half-ripe nut’—the Nicobars having long 
been famed for the excellence of their cocoanuts.” Hobson-Jobson, under 
Nicobar Islands. 
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clothes and neither understand Arabic, nor any other language in use with 
the merchants....From Langabalus the ships sail to a place called Kalah-bar 1 . 
The word ‘bar* serves to indicate both kingdom and coast. Kalah-bar is a 
dependency of Zabij 2 and Zabij is to the east of India. 

From Kalah-bar the ships sail to Tiyuma 8 and they reach there in ten days’ 
time, and thence they sail to Kundranj 4 and the voyage takes ten days again. 
From Kundranj to Sanf 6 also takes ten days and when the ships have provided 
themselves with fresh water at Sanf they sail to §undur-fulat 6 , an island in the 
sea, and arrive there in ten days’ time. 

Then the ships sail through the sea of SankhI 7 and reach the gates of China, 
which consist of mountains in the sea, with a narrow passage in between, (barely) 
sufficient for ships to pass. When a ship has got through these gates, she goes into 
a fresh-water gulf, and drops anchor in the chief port of China, called Khanfu 8 . 

1 Bar is a suffix; Kalah also called Kala,, Kila, and Killah, is either Kfidah 
(= Quedah) or KSrah (= Kra) in Malacca. “ The other attempts to locate the 
position of Kalah—on Ceylon (harbour of Ghali, Galle, Pointe de Galle, so 
Reinaud and Dulaurier), Malabar (so Renaudot), Coromandel (so Gildemeister) 
—should now be definitely rejected as wrong.” Article on Kalah, Encyclopaedia 
of Islam . Apparently, it has not been possible to arrange for collaboration 
amongst the contributors to the Encyclopaedia of Islam , for in the article on 
China, in this very encyclopaedia (p. 841 a), Kalah is called Galla and identified 
with Pointe de Galle. 

2 ie., Java. Vide M. Ferrand, Text Geog ., Vol. i., p. 11. 

3 i.e., the isle of Tiuman, on the south-east coast of the Malaya peninsula. 

4 The printed edition (Reinaud, Vol. n., p. 19) has which should be 

corrected to Kundranj is on the delta of the Mekong. Vide 

M. Ferrand, Text Geog ., Yol. i., p. 30, n. 4. 

6 i.e., Cambodia. Vide M. Ferrand, Text Geog ., Yol. t, p. 30, n. 4. 

6 i.e., Poulo Condore. 

7 i.e., the Sea of China. 

8 Khanfu “is undoubtedly Canton.” Yule ( Cathay and the Way Thither , 
Vol. I., p. 89, n. 3 (1915)) had identified Khanfu with Hang-chou-fu. But “all 
has been altered by the critical edition of Ibn Khurdadhbih (Bibl Geog. Arab., 
VI.). The following points are certain: Khanfu. which is undoubtedly Canton, 
and Kansu, in which we recognize the Khansa of Ibn Batuta; this latter is 
clearly Hang-chou (that hang formerly appeared as kdn and later as khan is 
not doubted; for the corruption of chon to su ( sd ) we may perhaps compare 
the sa for chao in Chinesisch-Arabische Glossen, p. 285).” Martin Hartmann, 
article on China, Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 842 a. 
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It is a month’s voyage from Sundur-fulat to China, inclusive of the seven days 
spent in clearing ‘ the gates 1 .’ ” 

The reliability of this narrative is attested by Abu Zaid al-Hasan 
of Siraf. “I have carefully examined,” says he, “the book I have 
been ordered to read that I might confirm what the author states... 
I find it was written in the year of the Hijra 237 (= 851 a.d.) and 
that the accounts the author gives concerning the things of the 
sea were in his time very true and agreeable to what I have 
heard from merchants who depart from ‘Iraq to sail upon those 
seas 2 .” 

But whatever be its prima facie value this Arab record is not 
absolutely correct. The voyage from Tiyuma to Khanfu (Canton), 
for example, is supposed to have taken two months. Now there is 
the independent and impartial evidence of I-tsing that in 671 a.d. 
Persian ships sailed from Canton to Palembang (Sumatra), usually 
in twenty and sometimes in thirty days; or, in other words, Arab 
sailors of 861 a.d. took twice or even thrice the amount of time 
required by Persian sailors of 671 a.d. 

No doubt the Arabs coasted whilst the Persians sailed in the 
open sea. But even so, the Arab voyage from Poulo Condore 
(Sundur-fulat) to Canton (Khanfu) was made in a month, whilst the 
Persian voyage from Palembang to Canton, covering a much longer 
distance on the same route, took only twenty days or sometimes 
thirty. Either, therefore, the Persian ships were faster than those 
of the Arabs, or the evidence of Sulaiman, notwithstanding all its 
prima facie value, is unreliable. 

Now according to the Tcheng yuan sin ting che Mao mou lou, 
compiled by Yiian-tchao about the ninth century a.d., Vajrabodhi 
sailed from Ceylon in 717 a.d. with thirty-five Persian ships and 
arrived at Palembang in a month. And since I-tsing says that he 
sailed in 671 a.d. in a Persian ship from Canton to Palembang in 

1 Sulaiman, Silsilatu ’t-Tawarikh, Arabic text given in Yol. n., pp. 14-21, of 
M. Reinaud’s Relation des Voyages, Paris (1845). 

2 Abu Zaid al-Hasan of Siraf, Silsilatu ’t-Tawarllch. Arabic text given in 
Yol. n., pp. 60-61, of M. Reinaud’s Relation des Voyages, Paris (1845). 
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twenty days, it appears that it took one month and twenty days for 
a Persian ship of the seventh or the eighth century to sail from 
Ceylon to Canton. On the other hand, the Arab vessels of 851 a.d. 
took, according to Sulaiman, not less than three months 1 to com¬ 
plete the same distance. It is obvious that a difference of one to 
two cannot be wholly attributed to the inaccuracy of Sulaiman and 
the coasting voyage of the early Arabs, and it seems, therefore, 
extremely probable that Persian navigation in the Southern Sea 
was not only prior to Arabian but also superior. 

It would be more appropriate, however, to compare the Persian 
sailor, not with the inexperienced Arab who made his first recorded 
appearance in China in 761 a.d., but with the old Chinese navigator, 
whose junk was in Malabar in the second century b.c. and even 
earlier. Now Fa-hian says that “the ordinary time for the voyage 
from Java to Canton is exactly fifty days 2 .” This was about the 
beginning of the fifth century a.d., before the arrival of the Persians 


1 According to Sulaiman, the voyage from Quilon (Kulam-Mali) to Canton 
(Khanfu) took three months and ten days. There is considerable disparity, 
however, between different Arab writers, for Ibn Kh urdadhbih’s estimate— 


From Ceylon to Langabalus 
From Langabalus to Kalah 
From Kalah to Maqit 
From Maqit to Tiyuma (? a***S) 

From Tiyuma to Qumfir (jl«£) 

From Qumar to Sanf 
From Sanf to al-Waqin 
From al-Waqin (Luqin) to Khanqti 
(ybU) 

From Khanqu to Khanfu (Canton) 


10-15 days 
6 days 
? 

The distance is short; one 
day according to Idris! 

5 days 

3 days 

100 farsangs 

4 days 

8 days 


—shortens Sulaiman’s timings by one-half, though not, as Sprenger says, (Wir 
diirfen nur nicht vergessen, dass Ibn Chord, in einem Tage durchschnittlich 
eine drei mal so grosse Distanz zuriicklegt als Solayman) by two-thirds. Vide 
A. Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, pp. 82-83 et 89, Leipsic (1864). 

2 The Travels of Fa-hsien (399-414 A.D.), re-translated by Prof. H. A. Giles, 
p. 79, Cambridge (1923). 
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in the Southern Sea But in 671 a.d. when the navigation between 
Canton and Sumatra was in the hands of a Persian merchant, the 
fifty days’ voyage had been reduced to thirty days or even to 
twenty. The saving in time is double or even more than double, 
and therefore, unless I-tsing is wholly wrong, the Persian sailor 
appears to have been as far superior to his predecessor, the 
Chinese sailor, as he was to his successor, the Arabian. At least, 
such is the evidence furnished by the Arabs and the Chinese them¬ 
selves, in contemporary records of their own writing. 
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“ The advance of Islam by sea was, one might say, an automatic process. As 
soon as the Muslims had conquered South Babylonia, and the principal towns 
.Bn the Persian Gulf, they found themselves forced to carry on the seafaring 
traditions of these lands unless they wished to leave their newly won position 
unprotected. There was naturally no immediate change in the management and 
manning of the ships and as a rule they seem to have continued as before. If 
the experienced old sailors would not adopt the new religion, men to take their 
place were found from among their countrymen. It must not be imagined that 
the Arabs had taken up navigation; the ‘Arab proper, i.e., the inhabitants of 
the Hidjaz and the Syrian steppe, were quite useless as sailors. The crews of the 
ships must have been recruited from the peoples of the South Arabian coast 
and the Persian Gulf. We may perhaps find evidence of the preponderance of 
the Persian element in the fact that in the older Arabic literature the word for 
'captain of a ship’ is naJchoda 1 .” 

M. Hartmann’s reasoning is largely a, priori but it is not there¬ 
fore deceptive: there is the corroborative evidence of Arabic 
writers that the crews of Muslim ships were actually recruited 
from the peoples of the South Arabian coast and the Persian Gulf, 
and that the preponderating element both amongst shipbuilders 
and seafaring men was undoubtedly Persian. “I myself,” says Abu 
'Abdu ’llah Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-MuqaddasI, in his geo¬ 
graphical work, Ahsanu ’t-Taqasim fl Ma'rifati 'l-Aqalim, composed 
in 985 a.d., 

“I myself have made the circuit of the whole Arabian peninsula from al-Qulzum 
to ‘Abbadan 2 , not taking into account casual visits on shipboards to the islands 
and depths of this sea. I was thus thrown into the company of men—shipmasters, 
pilots, agents, and merchants—who, bom and bred upon it, possessed the clearest 
and fullest knowledge of this sea, its anchorages, its winds, and its islands. 
I plied them with questions concerning its position, physical peculiarities, and 

1 M. Hartmann, article on China, Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 844 a. 

2 al-Qulzum was at the apex of the Red Sea, and ‘Abbadan stood on the 
island formed by the estuaries of the Tigris and the Dujail (Karun river). 
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its limits. I have also seen in their possession charts and sailing directories 
which they constantly study and follow with implicit confidence. From these 
sources, therefore, I have drawn, with careful discrimination and close attention, 
a sufficient account embodying the best information I could acquire, which I 
afterwards compared with the charts already spoken of 1 /' 

What then is this information—supplied by a geographer of 
repute, from material collected in situl 

“The two chief ports of the world are Aden and Suhar. The greater part 
of the inhabitants of Aden and Jiddah are Persians but the language is Arabic; 
in Suliar, however, they speak and call out to each other in Persian 2 . Suhar is 
the capital of ‘Uman. There is not on the sea of China at the present day a 
more important town than this... .It is a city of great wealth and many merchants, 
and a place abounding in fruits and natural resources. It is greater than Zabid 
and San‘a/; it contains excellent markets and is beautifully laid out along the 
shore of the sea. Its lofty and splendid houses are built of burned bricks and 
teakwood. Its mosque is on the seashore at the farther end of the markets, with 
a beautiful, high minaret. They have wells of brackish but drinkable water, and 
a canal of fresh water, and supplies of every description abound. §uhar is the 
gateway of China, and the emporium of the East and al~‘Iraq; it also furnishes 
al-Yaman with the necessaries of life. The Persians are masters in it 3 .” 

Similarly, in Jiddah, whereof the inhabitants are chiefly merchants 
and people of wealth—for Jiddah is the granary of Mecca and the 
emporium of Yemen and Egypt—“the Persians are the ruling class 


1 al-Muqaddasi, ed. M. J. de Goeje (1906), Ar. text, pp. 10-11: 
bjA}* ^\ lu sU ^ obU ^piJI o-o IfX&t Jt ^ 3 

^ uJ {jJ J p> J 3 

3 ^ v>* h^3 *** ^ 

^ 0 % J 

3 3 3 *4 u-UJI >«jl O-* jmr*t l) 3 3 


3 *j 3 <ibJJ _^u CXjtj , 03.^** 3 

jjDI j^oJU j&i CjjjjC .i 3 Oj»~« Lo ja) \jj~e ■iUi O'* 

2 Idem, p. 96: 

,Jjkt j3£s\ , 3 ^)l >1 

‘4f>* 5JLAJI Ol 

3 Idem, p. 92: 

lyJx- jJ djjkA 5 3 *!>*■ 3 
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and live in splendid palaces 1 .” Such a preponderance of the Persian 
element in the Arabian sea-trade of the tenth century may appear 
surprising, but Muqaddasi states definitely that “ those who take a 
journey to Hajar and ‘Abbadan must necessarily pass by the seas 
of Paris, Kirman and Tiz-Mukran, and indeed many people actually 
call this part of the sea as far as the coast of al-Yaman by the 
general name of the sea of Paris; while most of the shipbuilders 
and seafaring men are Persians 2 .” Consequently, if all along the 
periplus of the Persian Gulf, and the southern littoral of the Arabian 
peninsula, most of the ships were manned, or owned, or built by 
Persians, then obviously a considerable proportion of the tribute, 
which Mas'udi pays to the sailors of Siraf and ‘Uman 3 , whose was 
the shipping and the harvest of the sea from Kalah 4 to Qulzum and 
‘Abbadan to Sofala 5 , must belong to the credit of Persia—especially 


1 al-Muqaddasi, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Ar. text, p. 79: 


. j 0-0^' £3 iCo iiljji. jLo 3 JaI 3JaI ^je. Sjw*. 

2 Idem, p. 18: 


* t a a 

3 O 3 sO'* 3 

A it ^ 

All the translations are by Ranking, Bib. Ind. Series, Calcutta (1910). 

3 Mas‘udi, Muruju ’dh-Dhahab, ed. B. de Meynard, Paris, 1864, VoL I., 

pp. 281-282: 

aA g swJ lj )j 

The sailors of Siraf and ‘Uman (navigate) the seas of China, India, Sind, 
Azania, Arabia, Erythraea, and Abyssinia. 

4 Idem, Yol. h., p. 62: 

The sailors of Siraf and ‘Uman voyage regularly to Kalah (K&rah or Kra in 
Malacca) and Zabij (Java). 

6 Idem, Vol. HI., p. 6 : 

3u\£ j j Juaju 1^1 j ^jpl >^ ^ j 

Sofala is the farthest limit of the country of the Zanj. The ships of the 
people of ‘Uman and Siraf go there, and it is the limit of their navigation. 
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as the majority of ship-captains and sea-traders, quoted by the 
Persian nakhudd, Buzurg b. Shahriyar of Ram-Hurmuz, in his curious 
‘Ajd’ibu’l- Hind (a work of about the middle of the tenth century a . d .), 
seem also to have been of Persian extraction 1 . And since, according 
to Muhallabi, as quoted by Aba’l-Fida, there was a colony of Persian 
traders in the island or rather the port of Kalah 2 , and since, ac¬ 
cording to Muqaddasi, the Persian colonists in Suhar, Aden, and 
Jiddah had risen to the rank of merchant-princes, no other con¬ 
clusion seems possible but that even as late as the tenth century a . d . 
it was Persia which carried the bulk of Muslim commerce both on 
the Southern and the Western Sea. 

A detailed account of this commerce is given by contemporary 
geographers, but as Aden and Suhar commanded the maritime 
trade of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf with Africa and the Far 

1 Namely (i) Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. ‘Amr b. Hammawiya b. Haram b. 
Hammawiya of Najiram, v. d. Lith’s edition, Leiden, 1883-1886, p. 2, (ii) Abu 
‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Babshad b. Haram b. Hammawiya of Siraf, p. 6, 
(iii) Abu’z-Zahr al-Barkhati, p. 19, (iv) Abu’l Hasan ‘All b. Shadan of Siraf, 
p. 62, (v) Mardanshah, p. 94, (vi) Yunus b. Mihran of Siraf, p. 137, (vii) Darbazin, 
p. 144, (viii) ‘Abbas b. Mahan of Saimur, p. 144, and (ix) ‘Abdu’l Wahid b. 
‘Abdur-Rahman of Fasa, p. 148. 

2 Geographic dAbmlfMa, ed. M. Reinaud, Paris (1840), Ar. text, p. 375 : 

W' *-oJ' i/olopl 3 j 

oil j ^Jl 

3 Ol^ utfUyAJ £)>[** lyv s JL5 3 _j 

iSi 1 *** CM 3 

And the island of Kalah is a port between ‘Uman and China, and thence is 
obtained tin, for which it is noted. Says al-Muhallabi in the ‘Aeizt: The island 
of Kalah is in the Indian Ocean, and contains a flourishing city inhabited by 
Muslims, Indians, and Persians; and therein are mines of tin, and plantations 
of cane and the tree of camphor; and the distance between Kalah and the 
islands of Maharaj (Sumatra) is twenty leagues. 

According to the Kashfu’z-Zumln of Haji Khalifa (ed. G. Fluegel, Vol. 5, 
London, 1850, p. 612) the al-Masaiih wa'l-Mamdlik, generally known as the 
‘Azlzl, was composed by Hasan bin Ahmad Muhallabi in honour of the Fatimid 
king of Egypt, Al-‘Aziz Bi’llah (975-996 A.D.). 
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East, and had therefore become the two chief ports of the world, 
and as, moreover, in this maritime prosperity Persia had un¬ 
doubtedly a large share, only the exports to these two places need 
be described. 

“ To ‘Urnan the following articles are exported: apothecaries’ drugs, all kinds 
of perfumes (even musk included), saffron, baqqam, teakwood, the wood of 
the sasam tree (the Indian shtsham), ivory, pearls, brocade, onyx, rubies, 
ebony, cocoanut, sugar, sandarach, aloes, iron, lead, canes, earthenware, sandal¬ 
wood, glass, pepper, and other articles. Aden receives in addition, ambergris, 
(fine linen cloths called) g huriib, leather bucklers, Abyssinian slaves, eunuchs, 
tiger skins, and other articles... .Chinese wares are proverbially famous; witness 
the common saying here, ‘they come to thee as merchant princes 1 .’” 

MuqaddasI does not state whether the charts and sailing- 
directories seen by him in the possession of seafaring men were 
Persian, but this point has been considerably elucidated by the 
researches of M. Ferrand 2 . The nautical treatise Kitabu'l-fawd'id 
fl usuli’l- ilmi'l-bahrl wa'l-qawa‘id s Jj«at ^ 

(Nat. Bibl., Paris, Arabic MSS. 2292 et 2559), composed in 
895 a.h. (1489-1490 a.d.) by the two Arabs, Ibn Majid and Sulaiman 
al-Mahri, mentions a work of collaboration by Muhammad bin 
Shadhan, Sahl bin Aban, and Laith bin Kahlan, called Rahmdni or 
Rahmanaj —or —whereof a copy dated 580 a.h. (1184- 

1185 a.d.), transcribed oy the grandson of Laith bin Kahlan, had 
been seen by Ibn Majid himself 3 . This Rahmani or Rahmanaj was 
a nautical treatise, for, on the one hand, this work is frequently 
mentioned by the nautical Arab treatise Kitabu'l-fawa'id fi umli’l- 
'ilmi'l-bahri wa'l-qawdHd, and, on the other, the Tdrikhu ’ l-Mus - 
tabsir Jl of Ibnu’l-Mujawir composed about 

1 Banking’s tr. of Muqaddasi, p. 148. 

2 G. Ferrand, L’lCl&nent Persan dans les textes Nautiques Arabes des xv® et 
xvi® sifecles, Journal Asiatique, Avril-Juin, 1924, pp. 196-235. 

8 Idem, p. 196 : 

^{1 j oWI Cyi 3 Obtw ^ ALA ^ 

-iUi C-jIj jSj jA U Crt 

IJjfc Ami J3 
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630 a.h. states hpropos of the seven sorts of shore-sighting birds that 
“the author of the book called Rahmanaj says: ‘when the traveller 
sails in this sea, seven sorts of birds in the open sea tell him that 
he is near the island of Socotra 1 .’” The Rahmdnl or Rahmanaj, 
moreover, was not merely a nautical treatise but a Persian nautical 
treatise, for the dictionary Taju 'UArm ^>*3 *-13 states explicitly 
that the etymology of “ rahmanaj ” is the Persian rah + nama 
(<l«U + »ij), ie., “ the Book of the RoadV' And finally the Persian nautical 
treatise Rahmanaj was in general use in the twelfth century, for 
how else could Ibnu’l-Mujawir.the author of the Tdrlkhu ’ l-Mustahsir , 
who was not a sailor, have known such a specialized work, or have 
mentioned it without a commentary? Therefore, says M. Ferrand, 

“ Rahmanaj was the title of a collection of naval instructions in Arabic, be¬ 
longing to the twelfth century. This information is expressly confirmed in the 
thirteenth century by a passage in the Tdrtkhu 'l-Mustabsir of Ibnu ’1-Mujawir. 
It is not very probable that Arab sailing masters gave such a title to books of 
Arabic origin—by that I mean, conceived in Arabic, and written by Arabs, away 
from all Persian influence. Sailors of the twelfth century, such as those of 
Southern Arabia, would not have published the bilingual character of books, for 
the mere glory of being thought to know Persian. In books of this sort, the 
author ought to be clear and intelligible to a simple captain of moderate edu¬ 
cation. One can hardly believe that an instruction destined for our own sailing 
ships would be called ‘ The Nautical Directory’ and would be followed by a 
French text. The unavoidable explanation seems to be this: The old Persian 
sailors of the Persian Gulf used instructions by the name of Rahmanaj. At 
some time they were translated into Arabic for the use of Arab sailors, and the 
original name of these instructions was preserved in the metathesised form. In 
other words, the Arabic naval instructions of the twelfth century are based on 
Persian nautical texts 3 .” 

1 G. Ferrand, L’El^ment Persan dans les textes Nautiques Arabes des xv e et 
xvi e sifecles, Journal Asiatique , Avril-Juin, 1924, p. 213: 

IJjk yb jil—« IAa jAL. til Ait w>U£> v>AJ y* >£>i i 

«it J \ J 

2 Idem, p. 212: “ ... ^ 

»LjU 0 3 A*ti «1) IjAwol 3 Vko*'“'»t ^os-oit 3 *tyM ^•L*tjJt 


3 Idem, pp. 234-235. 
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It is not, however, only in Arabic works that the Rahndma is 
mentioned, for in trying to study the nautical vocabulary of Persian 
poets, I found this interesting information in the Iskandar-ndma of 
Nizami of Ganja 1 : 

ji JiJ-ia-o L -iji j '-bj 


<SL 


X ?J oW 

>»> j W £)X~J jWt» 

^Ich. Ojj O 1 *fc**A^ dtaXwIjA 

jLj {£%~ J 

jyj $jl a—O *x—^JLo ojjXJjy 

A^ Jb y^ * «^ J 

oLw sZ^mkJ 

ww«;l ^y^VXojm^ 

Swwl fel^ i l fc ao 

ji 

^)l, „ ;.. fr > OjLwt 
w »«**»«■ > ol^l nj w »i r> \jj,> 1 J|| 

How Alexander went to India and China and sailed on the Sea. 
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From the sea-shore he came to the deep and cast a burden ( i.e . launched a boat) 
on the mighty sea. 

The Lord of the World ( ie . Alexander) drove merrily along the salt sea, and 
made the boat to leap; bravo, the (skilful) hand of the chief! 

When the ship had covered a little distance in the sea there appeared an ocean- 
current 

Which swept the waters towards the circumambient sea, whence all return was 
impossible. 

The old navigators, acquainted with the locality, were frightened by that perilous 
belt; 


1 The text is from an unnumbered MS. in the Lytton Library, ‘Aligarh. See 
India Office MSS. Eth<5 972 f. 408 a and Eth<$ 973 f. 357 b -358 a . 
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And when they consulted the Rahnama again, they found it was imperative for 
them to return. 

There appeared au island at a distance, shining like a blaze of light 
And they stayed there for a while—all (on board) frightened with the circum¬ 
ambient sea. 

Said an experienced old seaman to the well-informed king : 

‘ This temporary shelter is precarious, for this is the very last port according to 
the Rahnama. 

Be not adventurous, for the water of this bay is flowing out to the circum¬ 
ambient sea. 

If we proceed any farther, we shall not find another port.’ 

And when Alexander came to know that it was impossible to proceed beyond 
the (ocean-) current 

He ordered a magical image to be set, with its hand upraised as a warning: 

‘ This is the ne plus ultra of navigation, and of what lies beyond in the sea no 
man has knowledge.’ 

As the lskandar-ndma or the Romance of Alexander was written 
in 587 a.h. (1191 A.D .) 1 it is the earliest book which contains a 
reference to the Rahnama, for the Tdrilchu 'l-Mustabsir and the 
Kitdbu'l-fawaid fi u^dli'l-ilmi'l-hahri wa’l qavm'id are chrono¬ 
logically posterior to the Iskandar-ndma by forty-three lunar years 
and three hundred and eight lunar years respectively. Now the 
Rahnama is supposed to have been written, amongst others, by 
Laith bin Kahlan, whose grandson transcribed a copy in 580 a.h. 
Putting thirty years to a generation, for in the East maturity comes 
early, Laith bin Kahlan must have written about 520 a.h. It is 
impossible that a nautical treatise produced for the first time in 
about 520 a.h. should become so familiar by 587 a.h. that it should 
be cited twice in one small stanza by a landsman like the poet 
Nizami. Therefore, the book must have existed before the date 
of its supposed composition, or, in other words, as M. Ferrand 
has independently concluded, the Rahnama of Laith bin Kahlan 
was not an original work but an Arabic translation of a lost 
Pahlawi work—the Rahnama. And this Rahnama , which contained 


1 E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, Yol. n., p. 400. The date has 
been fixed by Bacher on internal evidence. 
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information about shore-sighting birds, and ports, and oceanic 
currents, and which, according to its own title, regarded the sea not 
as a barrier but as a commercial highway, must have been the final 
authority on navigation in the Southern Sea, for, apart from being 
cited by the nautical texts of the Arabs, why should it have been 
translated into Arabic at all ? 

But in order, as it were, that the way of a ship in the midst of 
the sea may remain unknown 1 the Persian originals have been 
irrecoverably lost, and it is far more difficult therefore to write a 
history of Persian ships than of Persian shipping. Thirty-six 
different kinds of boats, for example, are mentioned by MuqaddasI 2 
— safinah, jasus, zawraq, raqqiyaJi (?), talawwd, ‘irdas, tayydr, 
zabzab, kdrawaniyah, muthallathah, Wdsifiyah, malqutah, shanku- 
llyah, burakiyah, khaitiyah, shamufi, musabbahiyah, jdballyah, 
Makkiyah, zirbddiyah, barkah, suqiyah, ma‘bar, tvalajiyah, fairah, 
bar‘dnl, shdbu, markab , shadhd, burmah, qdrib, dunvj, hctmdmah, 
sfam, sjuilandi, birajah —and in this list, given at a time when the 
majority of the shipbuilders along the circuit of the Arabian 
peninsula were Persians, the very presence of a Persian name 
appears like an alien intrusion. More material is consequently 
needed to explain the anomalous situation that a majority of 
Persian shipbuilders produced an overwhelming majority of Arab 
boats, and more material is also needed to give the structure and 
classification of such ships as were genuinely Persian. But this 
material is not forthcoming and it is not possible to discuss either 
the anomaly or the certainty. 

The maritime activity of Persia, indeed, has never been so well 
exhibited in dockyards as on the open sea, and, during the tenth 
century especially, Persia was being driven to the sea even more 

1 Proverbs xxx. 18-19. 

2 De Goeje’s ed. of MuqaddasI (1906), pp. 31-32: 
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successfully than she had been drawn to it. For whilst the sea- 
traders of Fars and Kerman had merely acquired the status of 
merchant-princes in ‘Uman and Yemen, bands of Persian, or rather 
Shirazian, emigrants had risen to the rank of ruling princes in 
Pemba and Zanzibar, Brava, Mogdishu, and Kilwa. Says the ‘History 
of Kilwa 1 / compiled by Shaykh Muhlu d-Dm of Zanzibar in 1862 a.d. 
from a lost Arabic history known as the Slratu %Kilawiydh : 

Historians say that the first to come to Kilwa was a ship in which were men 
who reported that they had come from the land of Shiraz in the country of 
Persia. It is said that there were seven ships—one went to the land of Mundakha; 
the second to Shawghu; the third to Yanb‘a (Pemba); the fourth to Munfasa 
(Mombasa); the fifth to the green island (Zanzibar); the sixth to Kilwa; and 
the seventh to Hinzawan. And they say that all the people of the six ships 
were brothers, and the master of the ship which went to Hinzawan was their 
father... .And the cause of the departure of these people from their motherland— 
the land of Shiraz in the country of Persia—was that their sultan named Hasan 
b. ‘All was the father of six sons, Hasan b. ‘All himself being the seventh (of the 
family)....And the sultan said to his sons, ‘I suggest emigration from this city 
to another/...(And they all agreed) and went by land to one of the ports, and 
embarked in seven ships, and sailed away with the guidance of God. And He 
cast them on the land of Sawahil (the littoral of East Africa), and the ships were 
separated and came to the countries we have mentioned. 


1 The History of Kilwa, J.R.A.S. , 1895, pp. 411-413: 
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was the sixth ship, containing ‘All the son of Hasan b. ‘All, 
which cast anchor at Kilwa, then connected with the continent by 
a narrow neck of land and owned by a chief of the Almull tribe. 

And in Kilwa there was a mosque and a Muslim family, and with 
the aid of the patriarch of this family, the newcomer succeeded in 
negotiating the exchange of Kilwa for coloured cloth, and in pro¬ 
tecting the place from attack by deepening the connecting channel. 

And so began Shirazian ascendancy in the Sea of the Zanj in the 
middle of the third century of the Hijra 1 . 

‘All extended his sway to Mombasa and ruled over Kilwa for 
forty yearn Of his five sons, Muhammad was governor of Mombasa 
for two years and a half, and Bashat was governor and afterwards 
king of Mombasa for four years and a half, whilst ‘All II, the son 
of Bashat, succeeded his grandfather to the throne of Kilwa. ‘All II 
ruled for four years and a half, and was followed by his uncle Da’ud, 
who, after a reign of two years, abdicated in favour of his son 
‘All III, a cousin of ‘All II. 

The subsequent history of Kilwa is, similarly, an enumeration of 
the kings of Kilwa with the number of years they reigned. It may 
appear presumptuous for an undated and anonymous record, of 
which the elusive hero Hasan or Husain cannot even be identified, 
to arrogate to itself the title of history, but that the record is 
substantially correct is borne out in several ways. Firstly, because 
all mitepe , or the native craft, still fly a white pennant and a red 
flag in memory of the flag of the Persian sultan, named ‘All, 
who lived at Shangaya on the East African coast 2 . And it is not 
difficult to recognize in this Shangayan ‘All the traditional founder 
of Kilwa. Secondly, because the claimants to Shirazian descent in 
Pemba and Zanzibar, namely the Wapemba, the Wahadimu, and 
the Watumbatu, still retain the tradition of ships having arrived 

1 The History of Kilwa, J.R.A.S., 1895, p. 414: 

^ iUij 

But, according to Major Pearce, Kilwa was founded in 975 a.d. See Zanzibar, 
p. 345. 

2 F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar, n. 1, p. 29, London (1920). 
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from Shiraz at various periods in the distant past. “And in many of 
these independent accounts by modern natives, who have certainly 
never heard of the Kilwa chronicles, the same names crop up as in 
the old records; and it is frequently stated that some of the 
original immigrants stayed at one place, while others of the party 
proceeded farther south and founded cities at other points on the 
coast 1 .” Thirdly, because some of the names of the later sultans, as 
given by the ‘History of Kilwa,’ have been identified with those on 
numerous copper coins, picked up on the sea-shore of Mafia 
island 2 . Fourthly, because the Yu yan tsa tsu, which was written 
in the ninth century, states of the Berbera coast that “when Po-ssi 
(Persian) traders wish to enter this country, they form a caravan of 
several thousand men, and after having made (the natives) a present 
of strips of cloth, all of them both ypung and old draw blood by 
pricking themselves and take an oath, after which they trade their 
goods 3 .” And fifthly and finally, because there are abundant and 
unmistakable relics of Shirazian occupation, both in the Azanian 
littoral, and the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mafia. 

These relics are of two kinds—movable and immovable. For 
apart from the camelian beads of Pemba, Zanzibar, and Eastern 
Pondoland, which the museum authorities of South Africa believe 
to be of Persian manufacture, and to date from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century, Persian-made pottery with blue glaze and lustre 
decoration has been discovered in several places in East Africa. 
In itself the presence of Persian ware does not exclude the possi¬ 
bility of Arabian transport, but there is the debris of Shirazian 
towns on East African soil, with the earth-bound roots of mosques 
and tombs. 

“There can be little doubt,” says Major Pearce, “that the Persians, or Shirazis, 
who arrived on the east coast of Africa at a very early date—Professor Stuhl- 
mann, for instance, says towards the close of the sixth century—introduced the 
art of building in stone, the production of lime and cement, wood-carving, and 

1 F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar , n. 1, p. 42, London (1920). 

2 Idem, n. 1, p. 44. 

3 F. Ilirth and W. W. Rockhill, Ckau Ju-hia, p. 129, St Petersburg (1911). 
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the weaving of cotton. Daring the period from the ninth to the twelfth century 
they built many mosques, both on the Azanian coast as well as in such islands 
as Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mafia, and they reached the height of their fame 
towards the close of the fourteenth century. 

The chief characteristics of their architectural style are the pointed arch, the 
free employment of dressed limestone for the edgings of pillars and door¬ 
ways, the utilisation of squared roof and floor beams, the rectangular wall-recess 
as distinct from the rounded or pointed recesses of the Arabian style, the 
rectangular window, and the peaked and divided keystone—a very distinctive 
feature. It may be noted also that the stone courses and mouldings of their 
doorways and arches are invariably cut at less than a right angle—generally 85°. 

Apart from these typical characteristics, the refinement of design marks the 
Shirazian work as different from all other styles met with in buildings in East 
Africa. 

In classifying the ruins of Zanzibar and Pemba according to their archi¬ 
tectural styles, we find that the oldest are the most artistic, being of Shirazian 
design; this architectural period was succeeded by what may be called the 
Arab-Shirazian epoch, which in turn gave way to the cruder Arab-African. It 
is worthy of note that nearly every ruined town in the Sultanate (of Zanzibar) 
is built on an island, or on a peninsula which is nearly surrounded by the sea at 
high tide 1 .” 

In expressing his opinion, Major Pearce has supplemented a 
study of Burton, Strandes, and Stuhlmann, with observation in situ 
conducted during his stay in Zanzibar as the British Resident. 
Consequently his opinion is reliable; but, to err on the safe side, 
only that type of architecture is here considered which is admittedly 
Persian. Such, for example, are the pillared tombs of Ndagoni and 
Tongoni, and the ruined mosques of Tumbatu, Ndagoni, Chwaka, 

Kilwa, and Kihva Kissiwani. Says Dr Strandes of a Shirazian 
mosque at Kilwa: 

“ The whole construction consisted of nine cupolas in three rows, supported by 
pillars aud the exterior walls. The central cupola is surrounded by a column of 
phallic shape... .The pillars and framework of the wall apertures are constructed 
of hewn stone, and the whole proportions show a wonderful harmony 2 .” 

1 F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar, pp. 351-352, London (1920). 

2 Justus Strandes, Die Portugiesenzeit von Deutsch- und Englisch-Ostafrika, 
p. 89, Berlin (1899). 
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Similarly writes Prof. Stuhlmann: 

“During the period from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, the Shirazis built 
many mosques, decorated with artistic pillars and cupolas. In a mosque at 
Kilwa Kissiwani, there are forty columns arranged in four rows...the columns 
divide the mosque into squares, each surmounted by a cupola... .The character¬ 
istics of these buildings are the use of well-hewn sandstone, which was used for 
the lintels of the doors, the framework of the windows, and the qibla 1 .” 

And finally the entire argument is summed up by Major Pearce in 
his description of the ruins on Tumbatu Island: 

“The Tumbatu mosque is situated within a few feet of the sea, on the top of a 
small eminence which rises from the sea-beach. This proximity to the sea is 
significant, as indicating that the builders belonged to a race who had command 
of the sea....The chief feature of interest in the mosque is the range of four 
arched doorways in its eastern wall. These doorways gave access to a side 
mosque or chapel, which adjoins the main body of the large mosque. The door¬ 
ways are worthy of attention, as typical of the best characteristics of the Shi¬ 
razian style of architecture, and in proportion and design they would not disgrace 
some famous Gothic gateways of Europe 2 .” 

A propos of the pillared tombs, “each grave is surrounded by a wall 
from 4 to 6 feet in height, and from the top of this encircling wall 
rises a remarkable masonry pillar or stele 15 feet in height. Some 
of the pillars are plain and without embellishment, while others 
either have Chinese bowls or plates cemented into their surfaces, or 
are decorated near the summit by rectangular or arched panels 
incised in the stone 3 .” In a pillared tomb at Tongoni, Burton found 
a Persian glazed tile with a portion of an inscription in Persian 
characters, which read: Shid-i-rawshan .‘the resplendent sun ? 

The broad facts of the ‘History of Kilwa’ are therefore substanti¬ 
ated by archaeological evidence but since the East African littoral 
has not been systematically explored it is yet too early to strive 
after chronological precision. For Bigby, in his Report on the 
Zanzibar Dominions (p. 47), gives 924 a.d. and 984 a.d. as the 

1 Franz Stuhlmann, Handwerk und Industrie in Ostafrika, p. 97, Hamburg 
(1910). 

2 F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar , pp. 399-400, London (1920). 

3 Idem, p. 365. 
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probable dates for the foundation of Mogdishu and Kilwa, whilst 
the dates adopted by Major Pearce are 908 A.D . 1 and 976 a.d . 2 * 
respectively. Similarly, according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica: 

“The sultanate of Kilwa is reputed to have been founded about A.D. 976 by 
Ali ibn Hasan, a Persian prince from Shiraz, upon the site of the ancient Greek 
colony of Rhapta 8 .” 

But all the three authorities are equally arbitrary, for they have 
interpreted the Arabic text — 

The first man who ruled over the land was the sultan ‘Ali. This was in the 
middle of the third century of the Hijra. 

—neither liberally nor literally 4 . 

The end of the Shirazian sultanates is even more indeterminate 
than the beginning. For after a period of great prosperity during 
the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, when the empire of Kilw r a 
extended to the port of Sofala and controlled the shipment of gold 
from the Zimbabwe mines, the Persian element became so attenu¬ 
ated *by fusion with the African race, and so inconspicuous by Arab 
preponderance in the Sea of the Zanj that in the Portuguese 
accounts of the early years of the sixteenth century it has actually 
been reduced to zero. Says Duarte Barbosa for example: 


“When the King of Portugal discovered this land (Kilwa), the Moors of Sofala, 
Zuama, Anguox, and Mozambique were all under obedience to the King of 
Quiloa (Kilwa), who was a great king amongst them. And there is much gold 
in this town, because all the ships which go to Sofala touch at this island, 
both on going and coming back. These people are Moors, of a dusky colour, 
and some of them are black and some white... .The speech of these people is 
Arabic.... 

There is another very large and beautiful town called Magadoxo (Mog¬ 
dishu), belonging to the Moors, and it has a king over it, and is a place of 
great trade in merchandise. Ships come there from the kingdom of Cambay 
and from Aden with stuffs of all sorts, and with other merchandise of all kinds, 


1 F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar, p. 46, London (1920). 

2 Idem, p. 346. 

8 Encyclopaedia Britannica, article on Kilwa (Quiloa). 

4 350 A.H. = 961 A.D. 
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and with spices. And they carry away from there much gold, ivory, beeswax.... 

All the people speak Arabic; they are dusky and black and some of them 
white 1 .” 

Probably the white Moors were Shirazian hybrids, but like their 
modern descendants, the Wapemba and the Wahadimu, they had 
long ceased to be a factor in the government of the country. 

Meanwhile the Gulf of Persia was also becoming like the Sea of 
the Zanj an arm of the Arabian Sea. Politically, indeed, this had 
already been effected as early as the caliphate of ‘Umar and 
‘Uthman, but as the coastal Arab was not militant and the Hijaz 
Arab not essentially a sailor, and as, moreover, the coastal Arab 
compared to the Persian navigator was ‘but young in deed,’ the 
disappearance of the Persian flag, after the rise of Islam, was not 
accompanied by a simultaneous disappearance of Persian shipping. 
Therefore, as has already been pointed out, whilst the Persians lost 
their independence on land, they still retained their independence 
at sea. 

And so matters continued for a while till the caliphate of Al- 
Mutawakkil (847-861 a.d.). By that time the Arab sailor had sub¬ 
stantially lessened the inequality between himself and the Persian, 
and was only waiting for the removal of the bar on private enter¬ 
prise, created by the existence of a strong central government, to 
seize the rich traffic which passed through the Gulf of Persia. The 
decline of the Caliphate gave this equality of opportunity and gave 
it freely; and therefore, just at a time when Persia had begun to 
recover on land the independence she had lost, she had begun to 
lose at sea the independence she had retained. And but for acute 
rivalry between the Arabs themselves, manifested by the inter¬ 
mediate reversions of trade from Slraf to Qais and Qais to Slraf, 
and then once again to Qais and back to Slraf 2 , until the recession 

1 Duarte Barbosa, A Description of the coasts of East Africa a/nd Malabar 
in the beginning of the 1 6th century, tr. by E. Stanley, pp. 11 et 16, London 
(1866). 

2 G. P. Badger’s edition of the ImCtms and Seyyids of ‘Omdn , Postscript, 
p. 411, London (1871). 
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of the Eastern terminus to the island of Hurmuz 1 , it would have 
been impossible for Persia even to retain her unarmed shipping, 
much less to launch a fleet in the Gulf and participate in open 
warfare, as late as the thirteenth or even the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era. Says the geographer, Qazwlni, circa 1268 a.d. : 

“ Qays is an island in the Persian Sea, four farsangs in circumference. Its town 
is fair and pleasant to look upon, having a wall and gates, gardens and buildings. 
It is a haven for Indian and Persian ships, and a market of trade and commerce 
to the Arabs and Persians 2 . Water there is obtained from wells, but the rich 
have tanks. All the islands around it belong to the lord of Qays.... 

The sovereignty of Qays belonged to a people who had inherited it, until a 
tyrant arose from among them whom they deposed. They then called in the 
lord of Hormuz, and the al-Hormuzy came and ruled over it; but he turned 
out to be more tyrannical than the al-Qaysy, so they deposed him also, and 
applied to the lord of Shiraz, who mustered soldiers, and dispatched them in 
ships; whereupon the soldiers of the al-Hormuzy went forth in ships to fight 
them, and during the voyage disembarked on a cliff to rest. While they were 
on the cliff, the ships of the Persians set fire to the ships of the Hormuzeans, 
and then pursued their course to al-Qays, which they easily captured. Never¬ 
theless, the Hormuzeans were stronger and more expert in sea warfare than 
the Persians; but in this instance their energy was not brought into play 8 .” 


1 “In the year 1302 A.D. there came out of Turkestan great hordes of Turks, 
and conquered many lands in Persia. They attacked the kingdom of Kermon 
and next that of Ilarmuz, and wasted it all;...the Harmuzis unable to withstand 
such troubles, made up their minds to abandon their lands, and so they did. 

The isle of Queixome, or Broct, lies along the Persian coast, parted from it 
by a narrow sound....Ayaz (King of Hurmuz) ordered the Harmuzis to cross 
into this isle and they obeyed willingly.” 

This explanation {The Travels of Pedro Teixeira , tr. F. Sinclair, London, 
1902, pp. 160-161) of the abandonment of the coastal town of Hurmuz and the 
colonization of the island is unsatisfactory, for the Mongols hardly reached the 
Persian coast; but the date of the transfer, 1302 a.d., is probably correct. 

2 ZakarJya b. Muhammad b. Mahmud al-Qazwinl, Afhtiru ’l-BMad iva 
AJMdm } l-Thdd , F. Wiistenfeld, p. 161, Gottingen (1848): 

i 
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Similarly, according to a chronicle composed by Turan Shah, 

King of Hurmuz * 1 , a Persian fleet reappeared in 1314 a.d. to restore 
the balance of power in the Gulf of Persia: 

“ The King of Xiras 2 3 * at once got ready his forces and proceeded to the island of 
Cays, where he prepared many boats, called by them terradas ; and in these 
crossed over with his forces to the island of Angam which is two leagues from 
Ormuz, where the King of Ormuz attacked him, and gave him battle, and de¬ 
feated him. And having been defeated, though not utterly, he sent a proposal 
to the King of Ormuz, that he should give up to him his treasures, and those of 
his predecessors; and that, if he were not willing to do this, he would wage war 
on him with fire and sword until he had utterly destroyed him. To these words 
the King of Ormuz replied, asking, how a man of such low origin as he was, 
who was descended from merchants, dared to propose such a thing to a king 
who...had nothing to fear from him. 

Seeing himself thus affronted, the King of Xiras returned to Cays and rein¬ 
forced himself afresh with troops, and more ships, and returned with greater 
force against Ormuz, and not daring to give battle to the king, strove cunningly 
to come to parley with him, and craftily seized him, and sent him captive to the 
island of Cays, and he himself proceeded to lay siege to the island of Ormuz.... 

The siege lasted several months. Then the King of Xiras, seeing that he 
could not take Ormuz, and that the winter was coming on, and that it would 
not be safe for him to go by sea, returned to Cays, with the resolve to come 
back once more against Ormuz the following year. 

He returned thence in six months, bringing with him the King of Ormuz 
whom he had captured. But on the voyage a tempest overtook him, which 
scattered and destroyed his fleet. And it happened in this dispersal that the 
terrada , in which was the King of Ormuz who had been captured, came to land 
at Ormuz.... 

The King of Xiras did not care to tempt Fortune again and departed for his 
kingdom, abandoning the conquest of Ormuz 8 .” 

3 jJZj w 

^ O-olio ^ 

1 Turan Shah died after a reign of 30 years in the year 1378 A.D. See The 
Travels of Pedro Teixeira , tr. W. F. Sinclair, p. 188, London (1902). 

2 i.e. the governor of Shiraz, called, elsewhere, Malek Ayzadin. 

3 The Chronicle of the Kings of Ormuz, given in The Travels of Pedro 

Teixeira , tr. W. F. Sinclair, pp. 263-264, London (1902). 
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And so the Shirazian alliance with Qais, though it failed in the 
immediate object of reducing Hurmuz, succeeded eventually in 
preventing a concentration of Arab forces against the maritime 
activity of Persia. Chiefly for this reason, and partly because the 
conciliatory policy of the Atabeks had saved the province of Fars 
from the atrocities of Mongol rule 1 , the Persian trader was still 
flourishing as late as the fifteenth or even the sixteenth century 
of the Christian era. The Venetian traveller, Nicolb Conti, for 
example, 

“After leaving the island of Ormuz and turning towards India for the space of 
one hundred miles, arrived at the city of Calacatia, a very noble emporium of 
the Persians. Here, having remained for some time, he learned the Persian 
language, of which he afterwards made great use, and also adopted the dress of 
the country; which he continued to wear during the whole period of his travels. 
Subsequently he and some Persian merchants freighted a ship, having first taken 
a solemn oath to be faithful and loyal companions to one another 2 ." 

After travelling extensively in the Southern Sea, Nicolo Conti 
returned to Venice in 1444 a.d., and about the same time, between 
1442 and 1444 a.d., ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq b. Ishaq visited South India as 
the ambassador of Shah-rukh to the court of Vijayanagar. 

“ In the year 845 a.h. (= 1442 A.D.),” writes ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq, “ I arrived at 
Hormuz, and the governors sought all kinds of pretexts to detain me; so that 
the favourable time for departing by sea, that is to say the beginning or the 
middle of the monsoon, was allowed to pass, and we came to the end of the 
monsoon, which is the season when tempests and attacks from pirates are to be 
dreaded. Then they gave me permission to depart. As the men and horses 
could not be contained in the same vessel, they were distributed among several 
ships. The sails were hoisted, and we commenced our voyage. 

As soon as I caught the smell of the vessel, and all the terrors of the sea 
presented themselves before me, I fell into so deep a swoon, that for three days 
respiration alone indicated that life remained within me. When I came a little 
to myself the merchants, who were my intimate friends, cried with one voice 
that the time for navigation was passed, and that everyone who put to sea at 

1 E. G. Browne, A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion, 
pp. 15-16, Cambridge (1920). 

2 The Travels of Nicolb Conti in India in the Fifteenth Century (Hakluyt 
Society), p. 5, London (1857). 
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this season was alone responsible for his death, since he voluntarily placed him¬ 
self in peril. All, with one accord, having sacrificed the sum which they had paid 
for freight in the ships, abandoned their project, and after some difficulties dis¬ 
embarked at the port of Muscat ...Finally (we set sail from Kalahat) and after 
a voyage of eighteen days and as many nights cast anchor in the port of 


Calicut 1 .” 


To his translation of the Matla * u's-Sa'dain Mr Major has added 
a prefatory note: 

“The Persians seem to have had an unconquerable aversion to the sea,—a 
ludicrous example of which we have in the singular instance of the voyage 
(before us)... .The droll pathos with which the ambassador bemoans his sad lot 
in having to undergo so many hardships, loses nothing from the florid exaggeration 
of Oriental hyperbole 2 .” 

Much will be said on this point later on; meanwhile, the descrip¬ 
tion of the voyage is not the only item of interest in ‘Abdu’r- 
Ilazzaq’s narrative. The commercial grandeur of Hurmuz and 
Calicut, the desire to establish friendly relations with Southern 
India, the length of the voyage from Kalahat to Calicut—about 
eighteen days by a favourable wind—and finally, the shipment of 
horses to India from the port of Hurmuz, a fact emphasized by 
Marco Polo as early as 1272 a.d. 3 , —all this is stated with the fidelity 
of personal observation. But as Abdu’r-Bazzaq was essentially a 

1 The Matla W s-Sa'dain, British Museum MS. Or. 1291, f. 201® et seq. See 
India in the Fifteenth Century (Hakluyt Society), pp. 7 et 13, London (1857). 

2 India in the Fifteenth Century, Intr. by R. H. Major, p. iv (Hakluyt 
Society), London (1857). 

3 The Travels of Marco Polo, Ch. xvii. : 

“The vessels built at Ormuz are of the worst kind, and dangerous for navi¬ 
gation, exposing the merchants and others who make use of them to great 
hazards....The vessel has no more than one mast, one helm, and one deck. 
When she has taken in her lading, it is covered over with hides, and upon 
these hides they place the horses which they carry to India....The consequence 
is, that in bad weather (and these seas are very tempestuous), the vessels are 
frequently driven ashore and lost.” 

It is likely that the horses brought in the first century a.d. “from distant 
lands beyond the seas ” to Kaviripaddinam (Pukar or Camara) were Persian 
horses. Supra, p. 53. 
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landsman it is best perhaps to turn to a sailor, like Duarte Barbosa, 
for a description of Hurmuz. 

" The inhabitants of this island and city are Persians and Arabs, and they speak 
Arabic and another language which they call Persian. They are very white, and 
good-looking people, of handsome bodies, both men and women; and there are 
amongst them black and coloured people also, who are from the country of 
Arabia. And the Persians, who are very white, are fat and luxurious people, 
who live very well. They are very voluptuous, and have musicians w;ith various 
instruments. There are among them very rich merchants, and many ships, 
because they have a good port; and they trade in many kinds of goods, which 
are imported there from many parts; and exported thence to other parts of 
India. They bring there all sorts of spices, drugs, precious stones, and other 
goods, such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmeg, long pepper, 
aloes-wood, sandalwood, brasil-wood, balsam, tamarinds, Indian saffron, bees¬ 
wax, iron, sugar, rice, cocoanuts, rubies, sapphires, giagonzas (zircon), amethysts, 
topazes, chrysolites, hyacinths, porcelain, benzoin; and upon all these goods 
much money is made, and many stuffs from the kingdom of Cambay, Chaul, 
Dabul, and Bengala, which are called Sinabasos, Chautars, Mamonas, Dugasas, 
Soranatis, which are kinds of stuffs of cotton very much valued amongst them 
for caps and shirts, which are made use of by the Arabs and Persians, and 
people of Cairo, Aden and Alexandria. They also bring to this city of Ormuz, 
quicksilver, vermillion, rose-water, brocade and silk stuffs, scarlet woollens, 
coarse camelots, and silk. And from China and Catuy they bring to this city by 
land much fine silk in skeins, and very rare musk and rhubarb; and they bring 
from Babilonia very fine torquoises, and some emeralds, and very fine lapis 
lazuli from Acar. And from Baharem and Julfar they bring much seed pearl, 
and large pearls, and many horses from Arabia and Persia, of which they carry 
away to India every year as many as five or six hundred, and at times a 
thousand; and the ships which export these horses load much salt, dates, and 
raisins, and sulphur, and of the other goods which the Indians are pleased with. 

These Moors of Ormuz are very well dressed, with very white, long, and fine 
cotton shirts, and their fine drawers of cotton, and above that, very rich silk 
clothes and camelots, scarlet cloth, and very rich gauzes, with which they wrap 
their waists, and they wear in their girdles daggers and knives, ornamented with 
gold and silver, and some heavy short swords, all adorned with gold and silver, 
according to the rank of the wearers: and large round shields, richly garnished 
with silk, and in their hands they carry Turkish bows, painted with gold and 
very pretty colours, and their cords are of silk. These bows are of stiff wood 
and of buffaloes' horn; they carry very far, and these people are very good 
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archers; their arrows are slender and well-worked. Others carry in their hands 
iron maces, well wrought and elegant; others again, battle-axes of various 
patterns and of very good temper, and inlaid or enamelled. They are very 
agreeable and polite people, and very civil in their mutual relations. Their food 
is of very good meats, very well cooked, wheaten bread, and very good rice, 
and many other dishes very well prepared, and many kinds of conserves, and 
preserved fruits, and others fresh: that is to say, apples, pomegranates, peaches, 
apricots, figs, almonds, melons, radishes, salads, and all the other things which 
there are in Spain; dates of many kinds, and other eatables and fruits not used 
in our parts. They drink wine of grapes in secret, because their law forbids it 
them; and the water which they drink is flavoured with pistachio nuts, and set 
to cool, for which purpose they employ and seek many methods for cooling and 
preserving it cool. And all the noblemen and honourable merchants always 
take, wherever they go, both in the streets and public places, and on the road, 
a page with a bottle of water, which is covered underneath with silver, or with 
a silver cup, as much for state and show as for use and comfort. All these 
people possess gardens and farms, to which they go to enjoy themselves for 
some months of the year 1 .” " 

The social life of Hurmuz, as described by Barbosa, is so typically 
Persian that we need not have been expressly told: “the inhabitants 
of this island and city are Persians and Arabs, and they speak 
Arabic and another language which they call Persian.” But it is 
time to leave Hurmuz and proceed with Barbosa to the ports of 
India. 

“ The Moors of Cambay are white, and of many countries: both Turks, and Mame¬ 
lukes, Arabs, Persians, Khorasanys, Turkomans, and from the great kingdom of 
Dily, and others born in the country itself....And these Moors of Cambay speak 
many languages, that is to say, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Guzaraty 2 .” 

Similarly, there were Persian colonists and traders in the port of 
Calicut: 

“There were other foreign Moors in Calicut, whom they call Pardesy. These 
are Arabs, Persians, Guzarates, Khorasanys, and Decanys : they are great 
merchants, and possess in this place wives and children, and ships for sailing to 

1 Duarte Barbosa, A Description of the coasts of East Africa and Malabar 
in the beginning of the 16 th century, tr. E. Stanley, pp. 41-43, London (1866). 

2 Idem, p. 66. 
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all parts with all kinds of goods... .And in this manner they prospered until the 
Portuguese came to India: now there are hardly any of them, and those that 
there are do not live at liberty 1 .” 

The maritime activity of Persia, however, was not confined merely 
to the western coast of the Indian Peninsula: there was an 
important colony of Persian merchants in Bengala 2 , the homony¬ 
mous capital of the province of Bengal. 

“ Many foreigners from various parts live in this city, both Arabs and Persians, 
Abyssinians and Indians, who congregate here on account of the country being 
very fertile and of a temperate climate. They are all great merchants and own 
large ships of the same build as those of Mekkah, and others of the Chinese 
build which they call jungos, which are very large and carry a very considerable 
cargo. With these ships they navigate to Cholmender, Malabar, Cambay, Peigu, 
Tamasari, Samatra, Ceylon, and Malaca; and they trade in all kinds of goods, 
from many places to others. There is much cotton in this country: the Arabs 
and Persians make caps of this stuff, in such great quantities, that every year 
they fill several ships with them for different places....The Moorish merchants 
of this city go into the interior of the country and buy many Gentile children 
of their fathers and mothers, or of others who steal them, and castrate them. 
Some of them die of it, and those who recover they bring them up very well, 
and sell them as merchandise for twenty or thirty ducats each to the Persians, 
who value them much as guards to their wives and houses 8 .” 

Similarly, according to the Portuguese historian, JoSo de Barros 4 
(1496-1570 a.d.), there were wealthy and influential Persians in the 
town of Malacca: 

“The greatness of Malacca induced the kings, who followed Xaquem Darsa 
(Sikandar Shah), to throw off their dependency on the kings of Siam, and this 

1 Duarte Barbosa, A Description of the coasts of East A frica and Malabar 
in the beginning of the 16 th century, tr. E. Stanley, pp. 146-148, London 
(1866). 

2 “Bengala occupied a position between the Hattia and Sundeep islands 
situated at the present mouth of the Brahmaputra.” See the note “On the site 
of the ancient city of Bengala” (Intr. cxiv-cxxi) in The Travels of Ludovico di 
Varthema, Hakluyt Society, London (1863). 

8 Duarte Barbosa, A Description of the coasts of East Africa and Malabar 
in the beginning of the 16 th century, pp. 179-180, London (1866). 

4 He was not an eye-witness, “but placed in charge of the Indian records had 
the best means of obtaining accurate information.” 
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chiefly, since the time when they were induced by the Persians and Gujarati 
Moors, who came to Malacca and resided there for the purpose of trade, to 
become converts from Gentiles to the sect of Muhammad 1 .... 

In matters of trade, the Malays are artful and expert, for, in general, they 
have to deal with such nations as the Javanese, the Siamese, the Peguans, the 
Bengalis, the Quelijo, Malabaris, Gujaratis, Persians, and Arabians, with many 
other people, whose residence here has made them very sagacious 2 .... 

This busy trade lasted until our arrival in India, but the Moorish, Arabian, 
Persian, and Gujarati ships, fearing our fleets, dared not, in general, now under¬ 
take the voyage, and if any ship of theirs did so, it was only by stealth and 
escaping our ships 3 .” 

Elsewhere, De Barros and Barbosa do not mention the existence 
j of Persian colonists or even of Persian traders: the stress of Hindu 
and Arab competition had apparently proved irresistible 4 . But 
where the Persian merchant could survive, as in the cosmopolitan 
ports of Hurmuz, Cambay, Calicut, Bengala, and Malacca, he 
appears to have survived vigorously. For even after Afonso 


1 Jo&o de Barros, Da Asia, Decade IL, Bk. VI., ch. l, pp. 14-15, Lisbon 
(1777): 

“A grandeza da qual deo animo aos Reys que fucceddram a efte Xdquem 
Darxd, que pouco, e pouco comecarain de levantar a obediencia aos Reys de 
Siao, principalmente depois que eftes de induzidos por os Mouros Parfeos, e 
Guzarates, (que alii vieram refidir por caufa do commercio), de Gentios os 
converteram d fecta de Mahamed.” 

2 Idem, p. 25. 

3 Idem, p. 26: 

“A qual groffura do trato durou mui corrente te a nofla entrada na India, que 
os Mouros Arabios, Parfeos, e Guzarates temendo noflag Armadas, nao oufavam 
tao geralmente commetter efte caminho; e fe alguma ndo fua Id hia ter, era 
furtada da nofla vifta.” 

4 Perhaps the statement requires toning down, for between 1504-1507 A.D. 
Ludovico di Yarthema and a Persian trader in jewels are found sailing together 
from Hurmuz to the delta of the Indus, the maritime provinces of Bljapur, 
Quilon, Colombo, Pulicat (22 miles north of Madras), Banghella (Bengala), 
Pegu, Malacca, Pider (in the island of Sumatra), Bandan (one of the Banda 
group), Monoch (the Moluccas), Borneo and Java, and thence to Malacca, 
Negapatam, Quilon, and Calicut See The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, 
Hakluyt Society, London (1863). 
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Dalboquerque had ravaged the entire periplus of the Southern Sea, 
and led into captivity both the Hidalcao and the King of Hurmuz, 
the Persian merchants in Cambay were still 

“ One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

Some merchants from Persia were at court seeking for a remission of customs’ 
dues, which had been levied from them (amounting to the value of the merchan¬ 
dise) on their last voyage by Malik Tughan, the son of Malik Ayaz. They 
pressed Shah Tahir to intercede for them, and, though he at first refused, they 
at length compelled him by their importunities, to visit Malik Tughan on their 
behalf. The Malik not only granted the request and returned the Til),000 rupees 
at once to the merchants, but also added valuable presents, and declared that 
they should not be asked for customs’ dues on any other voyage 1 .” 

This was in the year 1532 a.d., eighteen years after a captain of 
Shah Ismail had tamely surrendered twenty terradas to the 
Portuguese 2 , and seventeen years after the ambassador of Shah 
Ismail had received the grim threat from Afonso Dalboquerque: 
should merchants from Persia be found in any other district of 
India save the port of Goa, they should lose their merchandise 
and be made subject to the greatest penalties which he could 
inflict 3 . And, as both the Moors and the Gentiles knew, these 
penalties were fire and water. 

1 The Mir ’dt-i-Sikandari, India Office MS. Ethe 438, f. 17l b -l72 a : 

L5 - '* -0 ChI _} jjUj a_j Juki jWj 

J-t* 3 OU*!- otj a&> jbl ^1 <c=> 

Uj <**!£» JU jlji« j(j ^jI U Jtifiu* 

^IA.1 j-o jjjjl 3 Owl) 

£4* u~4~« 3 i ^jix* iJLK3 ^Ss, juif tlJjJb a_S> 

<fuX£s 

The translation is by Edward C. Bayley as given in his Local Muhammadan 
Dynasties, p. 355, London (1886). 

2 The Commentaries of the great Afonso Dalboquerque, second viceroy of 
India, tr. Walter de Gray Birch, p. 115, Vol. iv., London (1875). 

3 Idem, p. 177. 
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There remains the fresh-water navigation of Muhammadan or 
rather of Ghaznawid Persia. The evidence is meagre and is 
restricted to the punitive expedition of Sultan Mahmud against 
the Jats of Bhatiya, and the pleasure-parties of Sultan Mas'ud on 
the Hirmand. Says GardezI 1 : 

In the year 418 A.H. (1027-1028 A.D.), Sultan Mahmud assembled his troops 
for the twelfth time and set his face towards Multan, and, on his arrival, 
ordered 1400 boats to be built; well-armed with iron-spikes, two on the sides 
and one on the prow. And the spikes were hard and sharp so that they smashed 
to pieces whatsoever they struck. 

And when these 1400 boats were ordered out on the Indus there were 
twenty men in each boat, armed with naphtha-grenades and naphtha, and bow 
and arrow and shield. And the Jats heard of the invasion of the Sultan, and 
removed their women and belongings tq a distant island, and came un¬ 
encumbered to the fight. And they had 4000, or even, as some say, 8000 boats, 
heavily laden with men and annour. 

Then as both the fleets drew near, the Muslim archers and throwers of 
naphtha rained arrows and (balls of) fire; and the boats of the Sultan rammed 
the boats of the Jats and smashed them to pieces and wrecked them. And in 
this way they continued to fight till the boats of the Jats were either rammed, 
or wrecked, or scattered. 

It is this victory, apparently, to which the poet Farrukhi alludes in 
his dlwan 2 , for the sea-fight off 1 Somnath, and the Muslim pursuit 3 , 

1 GardezI, Zainu ’l-Akhhar, King’s College (Cambridge) Library MS. No. 213, 
f. 127 b . 

2 Farrukhi. Dlwan, India Office MS. Eth6 902, f. 36*: 

I have seen water-sports like fishing and the shooting of water-fowl, but thou 

hast shot black tigers in the water this year. 

3 Ibnu ’l-Athlr, TarlJcku 'l-Kamil (completed in 1230-1231 A.D.), Cairo ed., 
Vol. ix., p. 119: 

O s Uvt* j*} 0*&J* j*-sh 

Jj* i ta*j 

And the survivors amongst them took to the sea in boats to make their 
escape, but the Musalmans overtook them, and some were killed and some 
were drowned. 
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blockade 1 , or ambuscade 2 , given in non-contemporary works, finds 
no place in the Zainu ’ l-AJMbdr of GardezI, composed about the 
year 440 a.d. : 

The (Hindu) notables of Somnath fled >|o their ships and set sail with their 
wives and belongings, and came to anchor at an island (in the sea). And there 
they remained so long as the Muslim army was in Somnath®. 

The pleasure-parties of Sultan Mas'tid are suggestive of Sasanian 
times. Says the Tarikh-i-Baihaqi : 

On Monday, the seventh of §afar, in the year 428 A.H., Sultan Mas'ud desired 
to sail and ten boats were accordingly moored to the bank (of the Hirmand). 
The royal boat was larger than the others and was rigged and carpeted. And 
the Sultan embarked with two courtiers, two cup-bearers, one attendant to 
measure out the wine, and an armed slave. 

1 Mlrkhwand, Rawdatu 's-Safa, Lucknow ed., Vol. iv., p. 741: 

^ taXO rtZu . Aj uLmII AAu 

KmA Up 4^9 j^Uu/ t tw * I j) 

The survivors took ship and prepared for flight, but the Sultan got together 
a few ships and sent his men ahead to close the sea-route. 

2 Firishta, Tarikh, Lucknow ed., Vol. L, p. 32: 

^ 43 UUwJI A-aj 

tot lA IJ aA JUwljAl 3 jtjw 

jW O^AjI J—’ Oi)iV4 o^ wW 

O^A^I ^ jlA& ijsf—tf lyjt — AAilj 

Ui 1) 

The survivors amongst the Brahmins and stewards of Somnath, who amounted 
nearly to 4000 men, turned towards the sea of ‘Uman, and took ship in the hope 
of escaping to Ceylon. But the Sultan had previously stationed a few ships, 
manned with his warriors, on the line of flight; and so the infidel fleet was 
boarded at sight and the majority of the crew exterminated. 

3 GardezI, Zainu ’l-Akhbar, King’s College (Cambridge) Library MS. No. 213, 
f. 126»: 

04 5 1*0 jAjI 3 [*^]*A*I O-b-4 >yA jt j»yA 5 

O' j' j£A) L3 3 yi 3 JjjJii jjJI _j 

0+ f* 

O' j' O'At' 
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In the other boats were courtiers, ministers, stewards, and all sorts of people, 
but no one was aware of what was happening, until they discovered all of a 
sudden that the royal boat was flooded—since the current was strong—and that 
it was just about to capsize. And so they yelled and screamed and shouted, 
whilst the Sultan stood up, and since luckily the other boats were near, some 
seven or eight fellows jumped in and saved the king 1 . 

It appears from BaihaqI’s description that the boats used were 
rather primitive; and consequently the question re-arises: How is 
the retention of primitive boats on the Hirmand reconcilable with 
an advanced type of Persian navigation on the high seas, from Suez 
to the ports of China? I have no doubt that the answer lies in the 
interconnection between the scarcity of navigable streams and the 
feeble development of fresh-water navigation, especially when the 
only navigable river in Persia is the Karim, and when the Karun is 
only navigable as far as A^waz. 

1 The Tdrikh-i-Baihaql, Bibl. Ind. Series, Calcutta (1862), pp. 628-629: 

j—) jAaw J3J — ^ 3 

v 1 ^ j' *3 1^3^ 3 .jjj aj\j£s 

33 C-ij U~iT ^5 ^ 3 s 

3 j'j 3 33 3 Ol)b j' 3 

Aj j-»- If J •3^3# J&3 \fj23Ss J) j\ 3 _j CA>k-« j 

C-ijJ 1 

Cwli. Jj J+A t 3 JJbtjJb 3 iaDIj Jl£» JijX. jJjlw oLS I dKjl 

CP ^ ^^>1 jj 

^ tj j-fct $ 
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For the literati of Persia, as for the land-loving Arabs of the 
hinterland, the sea has always been an object of terror. As early as 
Sam&nid times the physician Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakarlya 
ar-Raz! had declared that it was incompatible with wisdom to risk 
the passage of the Oxus, and if the account in the QhaMr-Maqala 
be true, the physician had consequently to be conveyed across the 
Oxus like a live parcel 1 . Similarly, in 633 a.h. the poet Anwari was 
so terror-struck by the sight of the Oxus which barred his way to 
the court of ‘Imadu ’d-Dln Pirazshfih at Tirmidh that he nearly 
lost his senses and but for the display of swimming given by the 
royal guide would undoubtedly have returned 2 . It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Sa‘dl should have advocated safety on land 3 , or that 

1 Chahar-Maqala of Nizami-i-‘Arudl-i-Samarqandi, ed. Mirza Muhammad 
p. 74: 

Cm C»—**■ 5 *r>) Cm**-*- jClCj \\Sh o-i J-*—] 

**=> l>i35 3 ail Jl* 

AtUi jl ^ UUa j_.J 4-0*3 j> [) 

S 3 *=~* ji .Cm*- j> 

jlf jl ^b 3 C«J J jJjuUJ 

2 The Kulllyat of Anwari, Lucknow ed., p. 357: 

A_UL> N)l SfJi -S) _5 J>*. -S) o_iJ c-V CmJ^jji 

y oo.*Xj ^ *=■*-*■ o'j^t 3 ca * - ^ j^jtjt j cJjj 

ol5Co C 5_) c>C« 5 >*• Cm*^ Owl j juT jt^i 

*'-**■ iSP. Cm .} jl jb j* Oj* .o-W }> j* )ji _} i J3 \ ^ 

Ci J Ci J*ct ^ Cm OwJLj ^ ^ >9 . j| 

Cf. the Dtwun-i-Mu‘izzi, British Museum MS. Add. 10,588, f. 73 a : 

Lwi U jl_> J3 i jj » Sj j J c>-» 

l-)t>JU 3 o-O Clh*-* «r*t ^ jl u/ ^ «tj ji 

3 Sa'di, Gvlistcin: 

Owl jU£> jj 0^*lU ^ jil Owl £itu bjju 
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‘Abdu’r-Razzaq should have fainted when he caught the smell of 
the boat 1 , or that Hafiz should have abandoned the sea-voyage 
which was to take him to the court of Mahmud Shah Bahmani of 
the Deccan, for 

“ Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar 2 .” 

Consequently, in the post-Muhammadan poetry of Persia, the 
sea, like the devil in Scripture, has never been mentioned for its 
own sake, and generally has never been mentioned at all. “The 
poet (Firdawsi),” says Prof. Noldeke, “and the whole tradition lies 
behind him, has no experience whatever of the sea—one might 
even say, travelling by sea. The few passages, in which sea-voyages 
occur, are vague and incorrect. He allows an army to travel some 
thousand farsangs, that is to say, hours of march, across the sea 
in ships and boats. During Kay Khusraw’s journey over the great 
sea, which he finishes in seven months although it ought to last a 
year, only once does a storm occur. The enumeration of strange 
sea-monsters is the chief thing in this journey. The Iranians come 
back in seven months without encountering a single storm; indeed, 
two boats come first, and a thousand ships follow. Afrasiyab crossed 
the same sea as a matter of course 3 .” 

Firdawsi’s account comprises the voyage of Afrasiyab and Kay 
Khusraw and the tendency has been to concentrate on the latter 
at the expense of the former. Afrasiyab, therefore, merely comes 

1 The Matla ‘u’s-Sa‘dain, British Museum MS. Or. 1291, f. 201“: 

wwtjcJ OLa* Juwot Jkw j\ Jjjj U 

In the Hakl. Soc. edition the two days' swoon has been extended to three. 
Supra, p. 141. 

2 Hafiz, Dlwdn : 

>Jjl ^ 5 ^ ^Xj <&> JkU bp Jjl ^ 

>j3 *4 a ^ => 3 

3 Th. Noldeke, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie , Vol. I., p. 177. 




KAY KHUSRAW CROSSES THE SEA OF ZIRREH 

From the Shah Hama, India Office MS. 741 f. 3561 
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and goes; whereas Kay Khusraw builds and manns a fleet, and 
steers and floats and sails. Nor is the reason far to seek. The poet 
intended his Shdhndma to be a monument of Persia’s greatness, 
and an attempt had to be made to show the nautical superiority of 
Kay Khusraw over Afrasiyab. Winds and waves and rocks are to 
be found everywhere; why should the poet emphasize them in his 
description? But sea-monsters in shoals are uncommon. They are 
therefore introduced into the Shdhndma —not in Afrasiyab’s account 
but in Kay Kh usraw’s—because the fearful sea had been especially 
created for exhibiting the fearlessness of the Persians who sailed on it. 

It is necessary therefore to determine the exact proportion of 
artistry and ignorance in the composition of the Shdhndma. Prof. 
Noldeke has apparently missed the point altogether. His conclusion 
is based on three lines of reasoning, firstly, on the length of Kay 
Khusraw’s voyage which was completed in seven months instead of 
twelve, secondly, on the abnormal tranquillity of the great sea where 
only once did a storm arise, and thirdly, on the enumeration of 
strange sea-monsters. None of these arguments is admissible, for 
the last two are obvious effects of artistry, and the first is not an 
argument at all, for if the outward voyage was performed in seven 
months why should the return voyage have taken longer, especially 
when the winds were assistant ? 

Nevertheless, the conclusion of Prof. Noldeke stands though his 
reasons fall. For observe the account of Rustam’s voyage to Hama- 
waran 1 . The return route is unspecified and the outward voyage 
compressed within three couplets; nothing is said about the fleet, 
not a word mentioned about the crew. If the time-factor determined 
the choice of the sea-route, why is information about the length of 
the voyage withheld ? Why does Firdawsi, whose claim to greatness 
rests on the use of detail 2 , avoid detail here? Why does the most 
loquacious of all the Persians become suddenly mute when the 
theme changes from land to sea? 

1 Supra, p. 7. 

8 SliiblT Nu'manI, Shi‘ru ’l-‘Ajam, Lucknow ed. of 1335 a.h., Vol. i., pp. 140- 
149. 
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And as with Firdawsi so also with the other poets of Persia: 
their hand begins to acquire the nature of the element it paints— 
firm on the firm-set earth it agitates and trembles over the unstable 
sea. And even a metaphorical sea may produce this effect as in the 
“ Account of the Ducklings hatched by a domesticated Hen,” given 
in the Mathnawi of Jalalu ’d-Dln Rumi: 

C-—A_>b y*- j~} t-ij 

J * — 

3 Ol Aj\y 

Cwl jy to jl lj 

Owl Aj\j j-t ySs> j\JXf lj AjJ> 

0^*4 \jr** yw J^ 

Ob 3 cHy* >3 


*i ^ o* y 

Owl Jjjl yj Jy *£> bj> J** 
Owt Aj\y vlh!j (y J"* iJ** 

Oly 3 b 

j jJLwjJLj j>L*« 1^-3 

y y ^ y ^ y 

^ M ^ 

j*la 3»- U ^1 y»y uW 


djj j>jLw «■*>! >3^ 3-*- XJJ A-i-j Ljj> jy W 

“ Although a domestic fowl has fostered you as a nurse, under its feathers, you, 
0 believer, are the egg of a duck. 

Your mother was the duck of that sea; your nurse was of the earth and a 
worshipper of dry land. 

The inclination towards the Sea which is in your heart,—that inclination comes 
to your soul from your mother. 

Your inclination towards the dry land is from your nurse; quit the nurse for 
she is of bad judgment. 

Leave your nurse on the dry land and hasten away; enter the Sea of spirituality 
like the ducks. 

If (your) nurse tries to make you fear the Water, do not fear it but hasten 
quickly into the Sea. 

You are a duck and can live on the dry land and in the Water; you are not as 
the domestic fowl whose wings are clipped. 

We are all water-fowl, my son, (and) the Sea knows our voice perfectly. 
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Thus Solomon is the Sea, and we are birds; and in (this) Solomon do we move 
to all eternity. 

With the help and guidance of Solomon step into the Sea, in order that the 
water may, like David, make a hundred coats of chain-mail (for you) 1 .” 

There are three main elements in this poem before us—God, the 
human soul, and the reunion of the human soul with God; and of 
these, the last is the most important for it is the centre of vision of 
the entire poem. Jalalu ’d-Din opens the theme by projecting his 
thoughts into a series of images, for the spectator to behold with 
the testimony of his own eyes. And so the skeleton-thought is 
clothed with the living tissue of a continued simile: God becomes 
a sea, the human soul a duck’s egg hatched by a hen, and the union 
of the human soul with God a duckling floating on the bosom of 
the sea 

Such is the argument in a nutshell and how is it conveyed ? The 
first picture which is cast by Jalalu ’d-Din is a vast expanse of 
water stretching as though it can fill the void—an 

“ illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time and place are lost ” 

—a fit symbol of the infinite power of the Creator. Jalalu ’d-Din’s 
sea is not merely infinite but it fills infinity. And the more it does 
so, the more does it truly become the sea of spirituality. 

The human soul has now to intermingle and be accommodated 
with this vision of the sea, because it is the union of the human 
soul with God that the seer has essentially to see and the shower 
to show. But how can space be found for anything at all in this 
mass of froth and foam and wave which has already filled all space? 
And so, as we watch and wait, the vast and mighty ocean begins 
to shrink and shrivel—visibly, palpably, with bewildering celerity. 

1 The translation is by Prof. C. E. Wilson. “The literal sense is that by your 
stepping into the sea the water will form rings, which are likened here to coats 
of chain-mail which will serve as a protection to you. About David’s miraculous 
skill as an armourer it is said in the Qur’an that David was taught by God the 
art of making coats of mail.” 
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And now the sea has become a lake, a pool, a garden-pond, where 
a duckling hatched by a domesticated hen is swimming peacefully 
to the consternation of its foster-mother. The poet’s difficulty is 
conceded: a duck hatched by a hen is perhaps the only appropriate 
simile for the human soul, itself a component of two opposite 
elements. But with the poet’s difficulty we have nothing to do; 
for what are we but passive spectators and what do we see but the 
transformation of an immeasurable ocean into a duckpond which 
can be measured with a tape ? 

The source of trouble lies in the impossibility of tearing a picture 
from its setting or divorcing an image from its associations. If 
divinity is to be rendered by a sea, that sea must have the dimensi ons 
of infinity, and if the human soul is to be rendered by a duckling 
hatched by a hen, there must be the background of a farmyard 
with a barbed iron wire around it. Each image blurs the other at 
once by its size and its associations—for a sea is not merely a vast 
expanse of water but a vast expanse of water in everlasting motion, 
and a pond is not merely a miniature sea but a miniature sea 
devoid of movement—and to visualize the union of the human soul 
with God, a work which the poet must somehow achieve, it is 
imperative that the two images should unite. But the images do 
not unite or interblend; they are superimposed. 

When the sea of spirituality, therefore, becomes a duckpond, 
not merely is size reduced but movement is simultaneously annihi¬ 
lated: action gives place to stillness, surge and foam change to 
ripple and slime. The displacement indeed is extreme—that of 
a dynamic picture by a static. 

“Step into the Sea,” says Jalalu ’d-Din, “in order that the water 
may, like David, make a hundred coats of chain-mail.” And “ the 
literal sense,” says the commentator, Prof. Wilson, “ is that by your 
stepping into the sea the water will form rings, which are likened 
here to coats of chain-mail, which will serve as a protection to you.” 
The sea, as it is generally understood, is too full of wave and foam 
to reveal ring-formation; Jalalu ’d-Dln’s sea, which shows rings by 
stepping into it, must of necessity be stagnant. And not only 
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stagnant, but hard and metallic, for is not the water to form a 
hundred coats of chain-mail? Jalalu ’d-Din’s sea, therefore, is 
doubly abnormal, since it has the limits of a duckpond and the 
rigidity of steel. 

Immobility, however, is a feature not only of the poetry of Jalalu 
’d-Din Rumi, but also of the English Wordsworth and the French 
Baudelaire. As remarked by Ruskin, the children of Wordsworth 
are as rooted flowers 1 : 

“Beneath an old grey oak, as violets, lie,” 
whilst in the beach scene at Calais, so dead is the silence that it 
might almost be felt: 

“It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea.” 

Similarly, as pointed out by Mr Middleton Murry 2 , “Baudelaire 
makes solid everything he can. There is a curious example of this 
in the Reve Parisienne, where the poet dreams of a symbolic 
landscape: 

‘Je savourais dans mon tableau 
L’enivrante monotonie 
Du mdtal, du marbre et de l’eau.’ 

Even at the outset only one-third of his universe—the water—has 
any chance of moving; within half a dozen lines he has (literally) 
petrified even that third: 

* Et des cataractes pesantes 
Comme des rideaux de cristal 
Se suspendaient obeissantes 
A. des murailles de m4tal.’ 

The beautiful Dorothea is ‘belle et froide comme le bronze’;—and 
his very ideal of Beauty is an absolute immobility: 

Me hai's le mouvement qui d6plaee les lignes 
Et jamais je ne pleure et jamais je ne ris.’ ” 

1 Ruskin, Modem Painters, Yol. n., p. 170. 

2 J. Middleton Murry, Countries of the Mind, pp. 161-163, London (1922). 
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With Wordsworth and Baudelaire, however, this immobility is 
an artistic creation—the former needed a devotional atmosphere 
to express 


“The universal instinct of repose, 

The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 

Inward and outward; humble, yet sublime:— 
The life where hope and memory are as one; 
Earth quiet and unchanged; the human soul 
Consistent in self-rule; and heaven revealed 
To meditation, in that quietness! 1 ” 


whilst the latter wanted “ a house of metal to serve as a symbol of 
his own oppression by an adamantine and inexorable world....The 
surface of his vision and the texture of his verse should alike be 
hard and impenetrable; thus he would render in poetry his sense 
of the stifling oppressiveness of life. He would meet steel with 


steel 2 .” 


The immobility of Persian verse, on the other hand, is an un¬ 
conscious production. The Persian poet is not trying to find means 
to achieve an end, for he is totally unaware of what he is doing— 
so much so that he even fails to impart movement where movement 
is needed. The result is Jalalu ’d-Din’s aqueous coat of chain-mail, 
or the caravan-avenue of Qa’ani: 

lAjUaS a j.; & £a fjSj j j™> jLj 

The fruit-bearing trees are like burden-bearing camels—stretched out one 
behind the other in a hundred rows. 

Their camel-string is the north wind, their camel-saddle the clouds; their 
camel-straps are the roots, and the camel-colts their branches, 

or the ferric leathery sea of Asadi: 


<U«i b jjt C va i 

f ji y? j' O^ i 





1 W. Wordsworth, Excursion, Bk. hi. 

2 J. Middleton Murry, Countries of the Mind, pp. 161-163, London (1922). 
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j~ir*y **tfi )> 0*+> ^ J> 

iJU* di=> 4lJ 3 d^£> yJJb\jLA 
aJ 1 6 jJU jl a£* 

(«£L* (^w jJ 6jSj<^3> 


W>Lqm4 i^^oU wwj C5^* 

03*“** »J-A-jL»J ^5^-ej 
AJlti. 5 e£~/ ^ <Ot£>l 

cA>*fO c£3' >*■ cW*# - 
(“jO; j 4J*SJL£=> (JjU*. 


He gave the Iranians a hundred and twenty boats and he embarked thereon 
with his troops. 

Because of the boats, the deep sea became as it were a plain full of mountains 
rolling in the wind. 

Thou wouldst say that a wild elephant is tearing to pieces the leather of the 
blue lake. 

It was a M»iMft-plain of the colour of quicksilver, altogether like steel with the 
rust all polished. 

The floor resembled the sky in colour, and therein was reflected, as in a mirror, 
the face of the seer. 

A wild desert without sand or stone, with valleys for hills and hills for valleys. 

One silver plain, raging like fire ; sometimes quiet and sometimes sonorous. 

In appearance and colour like glass, and like pulverized stones in commotion. 


This failure to impart movement can be detected even in the 
conventional simile cypress-stature, but it is undoubtedly at 

its best in marine themes, and is associated with the perennial cry: 
Profit is at sea, but safety is ashore. The ferric sea of Asadi, there¬ 
fore, has no genetic connection of any kind with the petrified water 
of Baudelaire: the latter has been created by an artistic suppression 
of movement, whilst the former is, as it were, self-existent, being 
the reflex-effect of maritime passivity on literature. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that even as a seafaring race has 
called a camel ‘ a ship of the desert ’ I should find somewhere in 
Persian literature the quaint description of a ship as a camel of 
the sea. And the thing was there—in the Tuhfatu ’ l-Iraqain of 
Khaqani 1 —not identically, but approximately. 


1 Lucknow ed., pp. 87-88. Similarly, ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq (British Museum MS. 
Or. 1291, f. 203 b ) calls a ship 0^3*- j* *** ur&J*- 


H.H.P.N. 
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Cwl jj <&> Jjjj J> 


Obs*J 0 j^ O** 

jjLjULw A-A^£> j~> 

$\ J£w a.J Ul 
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^ **& 
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^>£>U/ j obj J t3jj>j 
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jb j£> 6J ~+■** £->$ 
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About a (ferry-) boat in motion on the Tigris. 


On the Tigris a boat is at rest and in motion, like the aspect of travellers 
journeying within themselves 1 . 

Like the pinnacle of the cloud of Aban, hurrying on towards the height of 
heaven. 

Bent like the rainbow, but not inverted like it. 

Like the she-camel of Salih from head to foot 2 ; and underneath there is the 
serpent of Moses 8 . 

Every time she is pregnant she gives birth to a hundred offspring from a 
single womb. 

She swallows every living thing at this end, and brings it all out at the other. 


Similarly, the poet Asadi calls a ship ‘ an elephant driven by the 
wind on a field of water.’ 


Jti J-J a£> ^5^ *3 

Thou would’st say that a wild elephant is tearing to pieces the leather of the 
blue plain. 

Like an elephant on a race-course, swift of speed; its elephant-driver is the 
wind, and its race-course is water. 

1 i.e ., mystics in deep meditation and with perfect facial repose. 

2 Salih, the prophet sent to the people of Thamiid, produced miraculously 
from a stone a she-camel in the tenth month of pregnancy, and added a warning 
that the destruction of the camel or her young would be attended by the 
destruction of the tribe. The ferry-boat on the Tigris is from head to foot, i.e., 
stem to stern, like this she-camel of Salih, because it carries passengers and 
saves them from destruction. 

3 The serpent of Moses is the boisterous sea, which engulfs victims. 
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With the elephants and camels of the sea—the armed and un¬ 
armed shipping of Persian verse—there should also be mentioned 
the sea-elephants and the sea-camels of Persian prose—a popular 
device to convert land-animals to marine by prefixing the word 
‘ sea ’ or ‘ water.’ Thus there is a sea-dog and a water- 

lizard in al-Bxruni’s Chronology of the Ancient Nations, 

whilst Nasiru ’d-Dln Shah has sea-foxes objy, sea-lions j~>, 
sea-elephants water-hoi’ses ^ w*-t, and even water- 

rhinoceroses in his Safamdma. That a walrus or a 

hippopotamus should be a sea-elephant or a water-rhinoceros is 
perhaps intelligible, but when a lighthouse becomes a sea-lamp 
and a pirate a water-thief »Ult iSjU, and the word ship 
incx*eases from to eJjjj LJ ^» and thence to and 

finally to tfjjj it is time to question the existence 

of a nautical vocabulary in Persian literatui’e. For place in parallel 
columns an account of a land-journey of Nasiru ’d-D!n Shah, and 
an account of his sea-voyage, and replace the word ‘ ship ’ by 

‘carriage’ and forthwith the sea-voyage is a land-journey. 
For JiUai is common to both ‘cabin’ and ‘compartment’; to a 
‘voyage’ and a ‘journey’; J*-b to ‘enter’ and to ‘embark’; 

to a ‘baggage’ and ‘cargo’; to ‘set sail’ and to ‘drive’ 
and so on. It is unnecessary to pursue the subject any further: 
the evidence of Pei’sian literatui’e is as completely against a theory 
of Persian maritime activity as the evidence of history is in favour. 

Obviously, therefore, a hard and fast line has to be drawn between 
the coastal Persian and the Persian of the Persian plateau; the 
former,like the Sabaean Ai*ab, was a sailor; the latter,like theBeduin, 
a lover of land. This has led Sir John Malcolm to suppose that the 
coastal Persian was not a Persian at all but an Arab, for says he 1 : 

“ The fourth class of the inhabitants of Persia consisted of a number of Arabian 
tribes, who entirely occupied the level country between the mountains and the 
Persian Gulf. This tract, which...resembles the peninsula of Arabia more than 
any of the interior provinces of Persia, had long been abandoned to this race, 

1 J. Malcolm, History of Persia, Yol. n., p. 63. 
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who from the earliest ages possessed a superiority over the Persians at sea. 
The latter indeed seem, at all periods of their history, to have at once dreaded 
and abhorred that element. The Arabs had consequently not only possessed 
themselves of the islands in the Gulf, but of almost all the harbours along the 
coast. Their children maintained these possessions, yielding at times a real, and 
at others a nominal obedience to the government of Persia; but their poverty, 
the heat of the climate, and the barrenness of the soil, combined with the 
facilities of embarking in their boats, have at all periods aided the efforts of this 
race to maintain themselves in a state of rude independence.” 

As applied to pre-SafawI times all this is sheer speculation, for 
apart from the frequent navigation of Darius in the Gulf of Persia, 
and the naval activity of Ardashir-i-Papakan and Shapur the Great, 
were not the provinces of ‘Uman and Yemen under Persian control 
before the rise of Islam, and is there not the evidence of Muqaddasi 
that “ most of the shipbuilders and seafaring men along the circuit 
of the Arabian peninsula are Persians 1 ”? Nevertheless, though 
there were Persian sailors along the Gulf, and Persian landsmen in 
the interior, it appears to me that the difference between the lands¬ 
man and the sailor was merely of degree, not of kind. For what 
the sea is to the one, the circumambient sea is to the other, and 
what MasUdi writes in 965 a.d.: 

Sofala is the limit of navigation of the vessels of ‘Uman and Slraf in the Sea 
of the Zanj 4 

is repeated almost verbatim by Duarte Barbosa in a.d. 1514: 

“ Neither have the Moors of Arabia, and Persia, or the Indies, ever navigated as 
far as this (Cape San Sebastian), nor discovered these countries, on account of 
the strong currents of the sea, which is very stormy.” 

The dread of the circumambient ocean had not been removed by 
the establishment of a sea-trade from Africa to China, and the Sea 
of the Zauj was, for the Arabs and the Persians alike, the butt and 
very sea-mark of their utmost sail. 


1 Supra, p. 126. 


Supra, p. 125. 
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